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Convention sessions will be \ / 


jam-packed with inspiration and 


. 4] A MUSICAL TREAT 
education. Club clinic, panel conferences, “4 LS 


WITH A RHUMBA BEAT 
On Wednesday evening Mom, Dad and the 
kids will be swept from their comfortable 
seats in the air-conditioned Miami Beach 
Auditorium and taken on an imaginary 
“Caribbean Cruise” among the sunbathed 
and windswept islands to the south of 
Florida. Ernie Sieler, director of the 
famed Orange Bowl Pageant, will stage a 
production starring Lou Parker and Betty 
Keene and featuring musicians and danc- 
ers imported ‘from Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Cuba, and Nassau. The President’s Recep- 
tion and Ball will follow to make this a 

once-in-a-lifetime evening. 






and workshops will give dad answers to 


A 
many Kiwanis problems, and headline / ) \ 
4 / 
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entertainment features will round out a 
crowded and thrilling convention. f 


FEATURED SPEAKERS 
REV. JAMES W. PARRISH, Executive 
Vice-President, Stetson University 
ALBERT J. TULLY 
President, Kiwanis International 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN, Managing Director 
The United Nations Special Fund 
DOUGLAS WHITE AMBRIDGE, President, Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited 
GEORGE W. ROMNEY, President 
American Motors Corporation 
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From Burdine's five stores along Florida's gold coast 
will come a collection of Paris originals 
couturier trend-setting ensembles and made-for-Florida 


siteieguiiitces Gilaen een. MF SEE AND HEAR “Bu 
Choruses, specialty acts, quartets, soloists, 
/ . and bands—more than a thousand talented 
J entertainers are scheduled to appear! 








PLANNED FOR THE KIDS 
Teenage hops, tours to Clyde Beatty’s 
Jungle Land, the Seaquarium, the Parrot 
Jungle, Homestead Air Force Base, and 
the thrill of meeting and making new 
friends from all over the United States 
Dear Abby,” whose witty and wise counsel to the lovelorn and Canada will all combine to keep the 
is syndicated in newspapers throughout the United States junior guests busy and happy. 

and Canada, will talk to the ladies on Wednesday after- 
noon. Famous for her newspaper column, Abigail Van Buren 
iS a crowd pleaser wherever she appears in person. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








FEW WEEKS AGO a chairman of one district’s On to 
International Convention Committee dropped into our office to chat 
for a few minutes. We asked him whether or not his district would 
meet its delegate quota for the Miami convention, and he 
answered, smiling, “I think we’ve got a very good chance.” 

Then he added, soberly, “Sometimes it is discouraging, though. 
Do you know, there are two clubs over in the western 

part of my state that almost never send a delegate to the International 
convention. I’m going over there next week to try to 

discuss the problem with them.” After he had gone, we 

chewed on these remarks for awhile, wondering what 

reasons any club would have for studiously avoiding the 
convention that way. Well, we thought of some with the help 

of Kiwanians who have been attending International conventions 
longer than we have. These reasons are cited along 

with arguments in favor of convention-going in 

“The Kiwanis Story,” page 9. 


Last mont we noted forlornly in this column that The Kiwanis 
Magazine had been “scooped” three times in the preceding weeks 
by Life, Sports Illustrated, and Time, respectively. That is to 
say, each of these esteemed publications 
had printed articles on subjects that we 
were printing articles on, and all three had 
beaten us to the draw. So saying, we hoped 
that we had seen the last of such she- 
nanigans for awhile. Well, we hadn’t. In 
our May issue we published “City Park,” 
a five-page, black-and-white picture essay 
showing urbanites communing with na- 
ture. Two weeks before our May issue was 
released, along came Life with an eight- 
page, four-color picture essay entitled 
“Pleasures of Springtime in a City Park.” 
Another defeat! Then, just when our egos 
were at low tide, our ship came in at last. 
The April 30 issue of the Saturday Evening Post appeared with an 
article about Father James Jones, the Episcopalian minister 
who runs a home for ex-convicts in Chicago. Not only had we 
scooped the Post with an article about Father Jones, ours 
appeared (see cover at right) two years ago. 
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R.E.G. 


Randall Roth 








Our cover this month salutes Key 
Club, and so do we—all 2031 of them. 
Although there wasn't space to men- 
tion every one, much less every mem- 
ber of every one, we have devoted 
two pages of this issue to an article 
that summarizes the history of the Key 
Club movement and nine others to 
articles and photographs that show 
specific Key Clubs and Key Club- 
bers in action. These articles begin 
on page 24. 
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ASK FOR THE 
BRAND NAME 


HAV-A-TAMPA 
Manufactured by 


HAVATAMPA 


CIGAR CO. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 









Howard B. Toms Tree Surgery, Inc. serves companies, institutions 
and home owners throughout much of Connecticut. The firm’s em- 
ployees and their dependents have the security of modern group 
insurance, custom-planned by New York Life. 





‘I'd recommend 
New York Life’s Employee Protection Plan 
for every small business!’’ 


SAYS HOWARD B. TOMS, of New 
Canaan, Conn., President of the tree 
surgery company bearing his name. 
“Our employees greatly appreciate the 
benefits in this plan . . . it’s a mighty 
good investment.” 


New York Life’s Employee Protection 
Plans give companies with five or more 
employees a way to build morale, at- 
tract and keep high- grade help. The 
plans offer a choice of modern cover- 
ages : life insurance, weekly indemnity* 
and medical care benefits, now includ- 
ing major medical insurance in most 
States. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! New York 
Life's Nyl-A-Plan is another excellent 
way to increase employee good will 
and protect your investment in your 
entire benefits program. This new and 
attractive service provides you and 


your employees an opportunity to co- 
ordinate your company benefits, in- 
cluding Social Security, with personal 
insurance programs. ‘Additional per- 
sonal or business insurance may be 
obtained at Nyl-A-Plan rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now about an Employee Protection 
Plan and its teammate, Nyl-A-Plan. 
Or write: New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. KI-2, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


qs 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depend- 
ing upon number of employees and applicable state 
law. *Not available in states with compulsory dis- 
ability or cash sickness laws. 
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IF THE FORD 
GUM MACHINE 
COULD SPEAK 
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Offices, Kiwanis International Building, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Telephone 
WhHitehall 3-2300. 
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“I'm a trusted servant of 
your Service Club. They expect 
me to do a job, and I must be 
up front to do it. 

“Besides, your customers 
like me, and look for me. They 
want to help their fellow citi- 
zens through me. And they en- 
joy the fine FORD GUM I give 
them. 

**And what does it cost 
you? Nothing. Your customers 
leave with me odd pennies they 
would have carried away. 

“And I’m making friends 
for you, too. When people see 
me, they put you down as a 
man with a heart—a good 
citizen. 

“So please don’t hide me. 
Be proud of me. I’m an asset 
to you.” 


Remember— 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the 
best gum money can buy. Look for 
the name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
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CHICAGO CLUB CELEBRATES 
INTRAMURAL MARRIAGE 
Ir’s NoT EveRY DAY that a Kiwanis club 
becomes the setting for romance, for 
reasons perfectly obvious. Nevertheless, 
two people who became acquainted at 
meetings of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago were married April 16 at La 
Grange, Illinois 

The bride was Phyllis Knight, the 
Chicago club's assistant secretary, and 
the groom, Joseph H. Gilby, Certified 
Public Accountant and member of the 
club. The couple will attend the Inter- 
national convention at Miami-Miami 
Reach, and afterwards will honeymoon 
in the Caribbean 

Phyllis, who is a past chairman, Coun- 
cil of Kiwanis Assistant Secretaries, will 
continue in her work with the Chicago 
club after the couple returns. 








Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


inniversary dates from June 16 
through July 15 


40th * 
I Bloomington, Indiana, June 17 


Greenwood, Mississippi, June 18 
Decotur, Illinois, June 23 
Hibbing, Minnesota, June 23 
Downtown Springfield, Missouri, 
June 25 
Bedford, Indiana, June 29 
Virginia, Minnesota, July 7 
The Tonaweondas, New York, July 2 
Anniston, Alabama, July 12 
Chisholm, Minnesota, July 13 
Fairmont, West Virginia, July 14 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, July 14 


- 
doth * 
Hollywood, Florida, June 16 


National City, California, June 16 
Ahoskie, North Carolina, July 6 
Searcy, Arkansas, July 8 
Commerce, Georgia, July 9 

East Avrora, New York, July 10 


0th * 
Viroqua, Wisconsin, June 16 


North Newark, New Jersey, June 24 
College Park, Detroit, Michigan, 
June 24 


2th * 
-_ I Northwest St. Lovis, Missouri, 


June 18 
Orone-Old Town, Maine, June 28 
Cairo, Georgia, July | 
Milton, Florida, July 3 
Virginia, Hlinois, July 8 
Hillsboro, illinois, July 10 
Fort Benton, Montana, July 12 











A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


DONATIONS TO KIWANIS FOUNDATION DECLARED TAX-EXEMPT 


Tue Unrrep States Treasury DerarTMENT has clarified the tax status of contributions 
from individual Kiwanians to the Kiwanis Foundation, Incorporated. A ruling, issued 
in November by the Chicago District Director of the Internal Revenue Service, 
states that any monies given to the Foundation may be considered as deductible 
income and thus not subject to income tax. In addition, the Foundation itself was 
declared exempt under provisions of Section 501 (c) (3) of the 1954 Internal Rev- 


enue Code. 
Qualifying the Foundation for exemption, in the opinion of the Internal Revenue 


Service, was the fact that the Foundation exists to promote or assist charitable,’ 


scientific, religious, or educational enterprises. These purposes were first stated in 
1939 by F. Trafford Taylor, then president of Kiwanis International. Taylor suggested 
that a charitable foundation sponsored by Kiwanis International be incorporated 
to administer and expend any funds contributed or bequeathed to Kiwanis Inter- 
national for charitable purposes. The International Board of Trustees approved the 
suggestion, and in April, 1939, The Kiwanis Foundation was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Illinois. 

The first contributions to the Foundation came shortly thereafter, when Kiwanis 
International celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary at a banquet in Detroit. Fea- 
tured at the banquet was a large birthday cake, baked from ingredients contributed 
by all twenty-nine districts of, Kiwanis International and containing twenty-five 
new Canadian silver dollars, placed there by the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. 
The souvenir dollars were sold for twenty-five dollars each, and the $625 went to 
the Kiwanis Foundation. 

During the 1940’s, the Foundation’s capital remained small. In 1950, Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge contributed $1500. Then, when the National Foundation 
for Underprivileged Children discontinued itself in 1957, assets of $121,000 were 
turned over to the Kiwanis Foundation, with the. understanding that the funds 
would be used toward the costs of Kids’ Day. The present assets of the Foundation, 
in cash and investments, are more than $125,000. 

In keeping with the agreement between the National Foundation for Underprivi- 
leged Children and the Kiwanis Foundation, Kids’ Day costs in 1959 were under- 
written with $7700 from the Kiwanis Foundation. 

Foundation officers and members of its Board of Trustees meet once a year at 
Kiwanis International’s Fall Council Meeting. Present Foundation officers are 
Past International Presidents Fred G. McAlister, president; Donald T. Forsythe, 
vice-president; and Raymond O. Crossman, treasurer. International President Al- 
bert J. Tully and International Treasurer Walter F. Patenge are special board 
members. 
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A visit to Connecticut during March gave International President Albert J. Tully 
the opportunity to meet and confer with the Governor of Connecticut, Abraham 
Ribicoff (right). Accompanying President Albert on his tour of Hartford, Con- 
necticut’s capitol, was J. Wilbur Bauer, a member of the Capitol City, 
Hartford club, and lieutenant governor, Division 1 East, New England District. 
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FLORIDA DISTRICT 
GOVERNOR DIES 


Tue 1960 Governor of the Florida Dis- 
trict, Edward G. Newell, died April 21 
in Lake Park, Florida. At the time of 
his death, he was helping to complete 
arrangements for this month’s Interna- 
tional convention at Miami-Miami 
Beach. As governor of the host district, 
Ed was scheduled to welcome Kiwan- 
ians to the convention. 

A judge in his home county, Ed was 
a member of the West Palm Beach club, 
which he joined in 1945. After serving 
as club president in 1954, he was elected 
lieutenant governor for 1956. His suc- 
cessor, Richard H. Merritt of Pensacola, 
was elected by the Florida District 
Board of Trustees to fill the unexpired 
term. 





DEATHS 


Clinton C. Barnes, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; governor, Indiana Dis- 
trict, 1951. 

J. Hayden Oliver, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; International trus- 
tee, 1925; governor, Pennsylvania 
District, 1926-7. 

William T. Darling, Madison, 
Wisconsin; governor, Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District, 1940. 

Ear! A. Collins, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; governor, Missouri-Ar- 
kansas District, 1952. 

Glen V. Rork, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin; governor, Wisconsin-Up- 
per Michigan District, 1937. 

Alfred H. Syverson, Spokane, 
Washington; trustee 1936-38, gov- 
ernor, Pacific Northwest District, 
1928. (Built thirty-six new clubs 
as an Accredited Representative 
of Kiwanis International.) 











NEW BULLETINS ON 
WATER SAFETY AVAILABLE 


WATER SAFETY programs for the summer 
months and year-around safety pro- 
grams for 1960 are the subjects of two 
new bulletins prepared by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs (Canada and the United 
States) for distribution to clubs. Bulle- 
tin #12, “Water Safety Projects,” con- 
cerns swimming and boating safety. The 
other bulletin, entitled “Safety Pro- 
grams in 1960,” lists general material 
available from Kiwanis International 
and other sources. Included are lists of 
films, kits, and booklets on bicycle, 
home, highway, and water safety. 

In Canada, water safety is also being 
stressed by the Canadian Red Cross So- 
ciety, sponsors of National Water Safety 
Week, June 20-25. Their literature can 
be obtained from C. R. Blackstock, Na- 
tional Director of Water Safety Service, 
95 Wellesley Street, East, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. In the United States, National 
Safe Boating Week, July 3-9, is spon- 
sored by the United States Coast Guard. 
Clubs may write to Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington 25, D.C. 

(See NEWS AND EVENTS page 6) 
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Now! 
Mechanize your 
accounting 


for as little 
as $21 a month 





Now you can mechanize with a Burroughs P-600 Accounting Machine for as little as 
$21 a month (plus applicable taxes). You get big-business accounting benefits like 
these: current legible records, mechanical accuracy, neater, speedier statements, 
quicker payments, lower accounting costs. Send coupon for folder that will show in 
dollars and cents, how much you can save with the P-600. Burroughs Corporation, 





Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs—TM 





FE 0 8 8 OOOO ~4 

K-48-B 
; Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
| Please send me without obligation my free “Do-it-Yourself Cost Com- | 
parison Calculator’ folder 
Burroughs |v 
1 FIRM NAME | 

orporation 

C STREET ADDRESS ; 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / | CITY. ZONE STATE 
in electronics and data processimg SYSterS” Qn meme me meme me me me ee ee ai 
EMBOSSED AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


ALUMINUM COASTERS 

A replica of the new Kiwanis International 

Building has been embossed on aluminum 

coasters, 3%” in diameter. Available in sets 

of 8 Coasters. 

C-1959, Coaster, Kiwanis International Building— 
set of 8 Coasters . $1.75 


Onder from Canada $2.00 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

Kiwanis International Buildin 

101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


Choice Lakeshore Homesite 
on Beautiful Falcon Lake 
Year 'round * investment 
Fishing * development 
* vacationing 
* retirement 
















No obligation. Write 
Month! for FREE folder: Faicon 
y Shores, DEPT. H, P.O. Box 


if you oct 
Now! - 6158, Corpus Christi, Texas 


CLOGGED SEWERS 


CLEANED INSTANTLY 
SAVES PLUMBING BILLS 


7 Anyone can trigger new Flush Gun shoot 
ing air & water vay on difficult stop- 
jy OX in pipe 4%” to 6”; Rags, Grease, 

oots melt away when struck by ham 

mer-biow in Toilets oe. Ao Bath- 

tubs, & Sewers 200 ft. Am ly effective 
ba air hits running ro —. Costl 
Plumbing Bills or start your Bust. 
ness. Tear out Ad now & write chives ti be- 
side it for FREE BOOKLET or phone Kil- 
dare 5-1702, Miller Sewer Rod, t KW-6 

Sea2 N. Central Ave., Chicago 30, mn. 














Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 
6*-11, each * $2.78 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each.. $1.60 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) | 








Rit RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. — 6, Ill. 





A QUARTER MILLION CUSTOMERS 
IN THE US AND CANADA 
CAN BE REACHED 
THROUGH THE PAGES OF 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


fo 
BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques——-nameplates, awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 
morials, markers. 


TERNATIONAL B ] 
Dept. 42 150 West 22 St. New York 11 
















Write ter F REE 
Brechure A. 


For trophy, ane 
cup ideas a tor 
Brochure 


















Why 

did 

Gary 
Andrews 
cross 
the 
road? 








NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 5) 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 





HEY, FELLERS / |'VE GOT A SWELL IDEA / LETS GET 
SOME FUN OUT OF OUR FUND-RAISING / HOWS ABOUT BRINGING 
wa GIRLIE SHOW AND RAFFLE OFF A SPORTS CAR > 



















THE GUY WHO CONSIDERS 
A PANCAKE DAY OR A 
PEANUT SALE TOO DULL OR 

TOO MUCH WORK / 
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BUEHLER BEQUEST ENRICHES 
CLEVELAND CLUB’S 

KIWANIS FOUNDATION 

By Tue Terms of his will, the late George 
F. Buehler, Cleveland, Ohio club, carries 
on his long interest in underprivileged 
youth. George, who died in February, 
specified that $100,000 from his estate be 
granted to the Kiwanis Foundation of 
Cleveland, Incorporated. 

In 1947, George made an initial con- 
tribution of $50,000 to the foundation, 
which specializes in work among under- 
privileged children. George, after joining 
the Cleveland club in 1933, considered 
boys and girls work and the Foundation 
as major interests. 

The new bequest brings the Founda- 
tion fund to approximately $170,000. The 
fund is perennial, since only income and 
not capital is expended. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> James C. Parsons, Anchorage, Alaska: 
Selected “Outstanding Young Man of 
1959” by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


> Luther Robinson, Lenoir, North Car- 
olina: Author of the recently-published 
book We Made Peace with Polio. 


> Donald R. Engebos, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin: Selected for Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


>» Watson T. Brown, Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan: Chosen “outstanding man of the 
year” by the Chamber of Commerce. 


> Dean Shull, La Habra, California: 
Named mayor of La Habra by unani- 
mous vote of the city council. 





LATE REGISTRATION 

STILL POSSIBLE 

TuereE is still time to register for the 
Miami-Miami Beach convention, June 
26-30. Registration blanks should be 
sent to the Kiwanis International Con- 
vention Office, Number One Lincoln 
Road Building, Miami Beach, Florida. 
Late registrants needing convention 
reservation forms can secure them from 
either the Convention Office or the 
General Office. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of April 


NEW CLUB 
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Beverly-Edgewater Park, New Jersey.. 


Sunflower, Atchison, Kansas............ 
Eastside, Youngstown, Ohio............. 
Point Pleasant Borough, New Jersey..... 
West Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia........ 
REED Gaccdedsacccesecceces 
i cate eee hoc e sc kcene 6 ui's 6 
Cedarbrae, Scarborough, Ontario........ 
Allentown Northeast, Pennsylvania ..... 
South Alameda, California ............. 
Maryvale, Phoenix, Arizona............. 
Mondamin, Iowa.......... sent oS wate 
NS UIE - 62s tndedédescavesccenswets 


SPONSOR 


enable Genden keiths Norwood, New York 
eer Westside Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Ldgkta th ih aa ee waentel Fullerton, California 
haba ina ees baad te Riverside, New Jersey 
jccneeecedeus 60 4eueateen Atchison, Kansas 
catakeneaenens Uptown Youngstown, Ohio 
-stae Vesqetindan Manasquan, New Jersey 
ive canvas dens oaantae Bristol, Tennessee 
pvthlnkakneceduaebed Greenville, Mississippi 
eaeeieedeone Mattoon and Paris, Illinois 
ae eee West Hill-Highland Creek, Ontario 
attetbiacasdewes Allentown, Pennsylvania 
athkbe tubal ss vecaweune Alameda, California 
sure Valley of the Sun, Phoenix, Arizona 
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Way vm Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For 
greater opportunity? The reason may 
be as simple as security. The kind 
that a company can offer with The 
Travelers umbrella of Group benefits. 

Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The Trav- 
elers writes every kind of Group 
coverage. (And every kind of per- 
sonal coverage, too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a complete 
Group insurance plan tailored to 
your company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
road? For a higher salary? For 
greater opportunity? The reason may 
be as simple as security. The kind 
that a company can offer with The 
Travelers umbrella of Group bene- 
fits. Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, majof medical—The Trav- 
elers writes every kind of Group 
coverage. (And every kind of per- 
sonal coverage, too.) Check the Yel- 
low Pages for your friendly Travelers 
Agent or your broker. Call him in 
for a Group plan tailored to your 
company’s needs. 

Why did Gary Andrews cross the 
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greater opportunity? The reason may 
be as simple as security. The kind 
that a company can offer with The 
Travelers umbrella of Group bene- 
fits. Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The Trav- 
elers writes every kind of Group 
coverage. (And every kind of per- 
sonal coverage; too.) Check the Yel- 
low Pages for your friendly Travelers 
Agent or your broker. Call him in 
for a Group plan tailored to your 
company’s needs, 
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For a higher salary? Or greater 
opportunity? The reason may be as 
simple as security. The kind a com- 
pany can offer with The Travelers 
umbrella of Group benefits. 


Group life insurance, pensions, 
weekly income, hospitalization and 
surgical, major medical—The 
Travelers writes every kind of 
Group coverage. (And every kind of 
personal coverage you might need, 
too.) 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
friendly Travelers Agent or your 
broker. Call him in for a Travelers 
Group plan tailored to your com- 
pany’s needs. 
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"summit 
4 9 
meeting . 
in MIAMI 


A “must” at least once 
during the convention 
dinner deluxe at the 
Top O' the Columbus” * 

17 floors up and of 
fering the most spec 
tacular view in Miami 










The 






Miami's Finest HOTEI 
2 tine lounges 2 superb restaurants 
Completely Air Conditioned 









FABULOUS 


EAQUARIUM 


See unforgettable drama 
of the undersea world 





RICKENBACKER 
CAUSEWAY , 


Off U.S. #1, 15 minutes south of downtown Miami 


for all your 
needs in men’s clothing 
and furnishings 
be sure to visit 
ULES GILLETTE 
446 LINCOLN ROAD 
headquarters for 
the famous 
english daks slacks 
member, Miami Beach Kiwanis 


SIGN OF SUPERB DINING 
ON MIAMI BEACH! ____, 


Chandler’ 





RESTAURANT 





STREET off COLLINS 


MIAMI BEACH 


NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 6) 





In April the International Committee on Attendance and Membership scheduled 
a mailing of five Red Circles of Distinction (given to members who recruit a new 
Kiwanian) to each of 4707 club presidents. But the Circles and envelopes arrived 
late. To the rescue came members of the Kiwanis Club of Naperville, Illinois and 
their wives, who met at the home of a club member and patiently put five Red 
Circles into each of 5000 envelopes. The mailing was completed on schedule. 








COLLEGE DEAN LAUDS CIRCLE K 
IN AN OPEN LETTER to all Kiwanians, Dean 
of Students E. Frank Masingill, Louisi- 
ana College, Pineville, Louisiana, has 
praised Kiwanis sponsorship of Circle K 
clubs. His letter referred to the success 
of the Louisiana College club and to all 
266 Circle K clubs in Canada and the 
United States. 


According to Dean Masingill, Circle K 
membership develops citizenship aware- 
ness. He said, in part: “We have many 
organizations on our own campus, but I 
speak from experience when I say that 
none of them, however fine and useful, 
approaches the fulfillment of such aims 
and purposes as Circle K carries out 
daily.” 








DELEGATES TO VOTE ON PROPOSED CONSTITUTION, BYLAW CHANGES 


TWO PROPOSED AMENDMENTS to the Constitution and two to the Bylaws of 
Kiwanis International will be voted on by delegates at the Miami-Miami 
Beach convention. The four amendments will be presented to assembled 
delegates on Wednesday, June 29, by Don I. Parker, trustee and chairman 
of the Board Committee on Laws and Regulations. All of the proposed 
amendments were submitted by the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. They are summarized as follows: 

1 That Article XII, Section 2 of the International Constitution be amended 
to provide that beginning in 1961 each member club shall pay to Kiwanis 
International for each member, with the exception of honorary members, 
the sum of three dollars and fifty cents ($3.50) per annum. (International 
dues presently are $2.50 annually, as established in 1947.) 

2 That Article XIII, Section 2 of the International Constitution be amended 
to the effect that each chartered club shall make it a condition of member- 
ship that each of its active, reserve, honorary, and privileged members shall 
be a subscriber to The Kiwanis Magazine. (This change affects honorary 
members only.) 

3 That Article 1X, Section 9 of the International Bylaws be amended to the 
effect that each chartered club may choose as delegate or alternate to the 
International convention the lieutenant governor of that club’s division, pro- 
vided he is not otherwise a delegate or alternate. 

4 That Article XVII, Section 1 of the International Bylaws be amended to 
read: “Special committees shall consist of at least three (3) members.” 
(The present number is five.) 

The full text of the four amendments, as they will be presented to the 
International convention assembly, has been mailed to each club secretary 
for study and discussion by club boards of directors and members prior to 
the convention. 
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WALT PRICE 
LIGHTS A FIRE 


(The scene is the living room of the home of WALTER Price, president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Birnrose. It is about nine o’clock in the evening. In the room 
are the club’s officers. They are President Price, Vice-President Ep Dorner, 
Treasurer Murray CAaBLe, Secretary Ben Smitu, and Past-President Pui. TAYLor. 
Smith has just arrived. It is a warm evening and the others are sitting in their 
shirtsleeves, their collars open. Walt Price takes Smith’s jacket.) 


Price: Glad you could get here, Ben. Make yourself comfortable. 

SmitTH: On a night like this? Whew! How high did it get today? 

Taytor: It was ninety-two this afternoon. Feels like it still is. 

Caste: For June this is pretty good July weather. Walt, you going to give us 
anything cold to drink? 

Price (returning after hanging up Smith’s jacket): Millie will bring some iced 
tea in a few minutes. (He walks over to a chair and sits down.) Well, now that 
we're all here, we might as well get started. 

Dorner: What's up, Walt? You didn’t say much on the phone. 

Price: No, I thought I’d wait until we’d all gotten together. 

Taytor: Well, we're all here now. What’s the big news, Walt? You going to 
announce your resignation? 

Price: Oh, I wouldn’t call a meeting just for that. No, it’s something really 
important. (He sits forward in his chair.) It’s this. I think we ought to send a 
delegate to the convention. 

CaBLE (pauses): ... Well. So that’s it. 

Situ: I'll have to admit, Walt, this comes as sort of a surprise. 

Dorner: It sure does. I took it for granted that we weren’t going to send a dele- 
gate. We haven't for the last four or five years. 

Case: What’s so special about this year’s convention, Walt? 

Price: I’m not saying. it’s special. That’s not the point. But I do feel we ought 
to have a delegate to go to it. 

SmirH: Kind of late in the day for that, isn’t it? 

Price: Not too late. The convention’s still three weeks away. 

Taytor: Do you think it’s necessary, Walt? A lot of clubs don’t send a delegate. 
Price: I know a few don’t. But we— 

CasLe: But we nothing. Walt, we can’t afford to send anyone to Miami. 

Price: Well, I know we haven’t got enough in our club funds for it, but we 
ought to be able to work something out. 

Dorner: Walt, you still haven’t said why you think we ought to send a delegate 
this year when we haven’t done it most other years. 

Price: Actually I feel we should have sent one other years—or at least tried to. 
I’m not saying that this year’s convention is special compared to other years. 
My point is that it is this year’s International convention, and I believe we 
should have a delegate at it. But if it’s impossible, well, then that’s it. 
Taytor: Of course it would be nice to have a delegate. But let’s face it, Walt. 
We're a pretty small club. 

Price: I don’t see that our size has much to do with it. It’s the fact that we are 
a club that’s important. 

SmitH: You're thinking of the balloting? 

Price: Yes, for one thing. Don’t we want to have our say on officer elections and 
on resolutions and Constitutional amendments? We've got to have a delegate if 
we want to get our vote in. 

Caste: Sure, Walt, but is it that important? Is it worth sending a man all the 
way to Miami just to cast a couple of votes? 

Taytor: Oh, there’s a lot more to it than that, Murray. 

Caste: Such as? 

Taytor: Such as the panel conferences, the work shops, and forums. You can 
pick up some good ideas at a convention. 

Price: Right. It’s like our professional association meetings. You go to your 
dental association conventions, don’t you, Murray? 

Case: Of course I do, when I can make it. 

SmitH: You usually make it. 

Caste: Well, that’s a pretty practical thing, that dental meeting. 

Price: Our International convention’s pretty practical, too. I'd say our club 
could get a lot out of being represented there. 
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Dorner: I think there’s something to what Walt says. There’s a danger in our 
running along year after year by our lonesome. 

Caste: What do you mean, a danger? 

Dorner: I mean we aren’t getting the advantage of the other clubs’ experience. 
I don't think we want to claim that we know all the answers. We could sure 
use some good tips on fund raising and on activities. 

Smiru: They've got those Meetin’ House booths and clinics for all those things 
at the convention. 

Price: That’s what I mean. We ought to have a delegate there to pick up ideas 
from those clinics. 

Taytor: Even apart from that, I think it’s a good idea for a club to have an 
official representative there. It does something for the club. It raises morale, 
among other things. 

Caste: I'll go along with that—up to a point. But if we have a delegate who 
just runs down to Miami, casts a couple of votes, says hello to a lot of people, 
and comes back with a handful of speech reprints and a big suntan—well, what 
have we got then? 

Dorner: Oh, that’s not a delegate, Murray, that’s a robot. 

Caste: Sure, but I bet it happens plenty of times. 

Dorner: Maybe it does, but it doesn’t have to happen to us. If we have a con- 
scientious delegate and he uses his head, he ought to be able to give us a report 
that would almost be the equivalent of our whole club going down there. 

Price: That’s the whole idea. That’s what we want. We can’t all go, so the 
delegate represents us. And there’s another— 

Smirn: What we should—excuse me, Walt, go ahead. 

Price: I was going to say that we’re overlooking one very important idea, in 
my opinion. It’s by having a delegate, who can cast ballots for us, that we exert 
our influence formally on International and on the shaping of Kiwanis Objectives 
and activities. I know that most of our thinking is done about things right here 
in town, and that’s the way it should be. But now and then we've got to concern 
ourselves with the whole Kiwanis picture too. That’s what the convention is for, 
and that’s a big reason why we should send a delegate to it. I'd say that that 
was just as important as the help we can get in ideas, and so forth. 

Taytor: You've made a pretty good point there, Walt. 

Soitu: I agree. 

Dorner: Well, does this mean we're going to have a delegate? 

Price: I certainly feel we ought to. 

Caste: Look, Walt, we all agree it’s a fine idea. But the money. Where’s the 
dough for this thing going to come from? 

Taytor: We do have a problem there, Walt. 

Price: Sure. We said the same thing last year. And the year before that. We 
can go on saying it every year and we'll never have a delegate to any conven- 
tion. It’s not any more of a problem this year than in any other year we didn’t 
send a delegate. If we lick it this year, we won't think it’s such a big problem 
next year. Sure it costs money. Everything costs money. If we want something 
bad enough, we find a way to pay the freight. That’s what we do with every- 
thing else. We ought to be able to do it with this. 

Taytor (thoughtfully): That’s a basic part of Kiwanis philosophy, as I see it. 
We find a way. Look at what we did on the Safety Week program. And we 
thought that was impossible at first. 

Smiru (nodding): We really got hot on that. 

Price: Well, let’s raise our temperature a few degrees on getting ourselves a 
delegate for Miami. So it’s going to take some dough. We don’t have to float a 
bond issue. 

Dorner: That's right. It’s really just a matter of deciding how badly we want 
to do it. We can do it if we really want to. 

Price: Ed’s right. And there’s even more to it than that, as I see it. I don’t 
feel it’s just a matter of wanting. It’s something we ought to do. It might be 
different if we were in this thing just for fun. 

Smiru (standing up and stretching): Well, I’m sold. I think we should do it. 
How about the rest of you guys? 

Dorner: All right, I'll go along. 

Taytor: I’m for it. 

Price: How about you, Murray? 

Caste (after a moment of ponderous, frowning thought): Well...okay. I sup- 
pose Walt’s right. But we still haven't figured out how we're going to cover it. 
Price: Maybe we can work that out now and submit our ideas to the club 
on Thursday. Here’s one thought I had... 


(In a moment the five men are somewhat noisily considering various possibili- 
ties. About half an hour later, Mrs. Price comes in with fresh iced tea, coffee, 
and sandwiches. Shortly afterwards she goes up to bed. It is a few minutes 
before she goes to sleep, and the last sounds she hears are the voices that occa- 
sionally waft upstairs as the Kiwanis club officers continue to fill her living 
room with ideas and cigarette smoke.) 
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Family Care Tradition 
...[ am in charge of the Family Care 
Program at the VA Hospital, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. One of my patients brought 
me a copy of the March issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. He thought I would 
be interested in Daniel M. Madden’s 
article “Gheel’s Cure for Incurables.” I 
found it one of the best non-technical 
articles on Gheel’s family care tradition 
that I’ve ever read. 
James M. Parks 
Clinical Social Worker 
VA Hospital 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Educational Hypnosis 

..Your article in the April issue on 
hypnotism was most arousing. Its em- 
phasis on the fact that hypnosis can be 
an “effective aid to surgery, dentistry, 
childbirth, and psychotherapy” was most 
gratifying. 

During twenty-seven years of practice 
in this field (I am presently chairman 
of the Psychology Department, Bis- 
marck Junior College, Bismarck, North 
Dakota), I have found it extremely use- 
ful in the field of education. I have per- 
formed hypnosis with individuals or 
groups over 9200 times; have given 
private and public performances in 
Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, 
and Congregational church halls, as well 
as schools, civic auditoriums, club build- 
ings, etc. I find that the greatest devel- 
opment at present is in the areas of self- 
hypnosis and hypnoanalysis, with my 
subjects ranging from eighteen to sev- 
enty-six years of age. 

William W. Garver 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Membership Suggestions 

...I would like to comment on the arti- 
cle “Why Men Leave Kiwanis” (Febru- 
ary issue) and the answering letter 
“How to keep Kiwanians” by Edgar M. 
Brown (April issue). First and foremost 
is a virtue of Kiwanis practically never 
mentioned by International headquar- 
ters—that of the forming of lifelong 
friendships by members and the won- 
derfully cordial greetings accorded visit- 
ing Kiwanians in strange towns, whether 
at regular meetings of clubs or personal 
contacts.... 

Another thing: The very fact that new 
members must have reached a plateau 
in life, when they are businessmen in 
their own right or of managerial or su- 
pervisory quality, points up a conclu- 
sion that they are about as busy as 
men can be with daily occupations. 
Committee chairmen or officers, from 
the president down, often make the 
mistake of hounding them into activity 
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on some project instead of leading them 
or simply allowing them to attend meet- 
ings in peace. It must be remembered 
that their dues contribute to the club 
treasury for activities, and they are 
usually generous with contributions 
when there is special need. This same 
thing applies to the long-time, older 
members, who have the interests of the 
club at heart-just as much as anyone 
but have reached the stage in their 
physical life when they can no longer 
stand on street corners or be on their 
feet for long periods or attend meeting 
after meeting at night. 

One last item: It is my very firm 
opinion that the budget committee 
should allow sufficient funds for the 
ensuing year to insure interesting pro- 
grams for regular club meetings. Good 
programs keep the members and their 
attendance records, even those who are 
so busy in the middle of the day that 
they can scarcely spare the full hour 
or hour and a quarter. 

The above comments are not intended 
to detract in the slightest degree from 
the transcending importance of our Ob- 
jects and Objectives. 

F. Marion Cheney 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Lima, Ohio 


_ Will, May, or June 


..What kind of a leap year is this? 
We've already had one extra day this 
year—February 29. Now you show up 
with an extra day in May, and you 
weren't even original enough to name it 
something other than the “29th.” 

Oh, well, maybe you know what you’re 
up to. But your calendar of events, pages 
24-25 of the May issue, for the Forty- 
fifth Annual International Convention 
runs “June 26, June 27, June 28, May 29, 
and June 30.” Come on, now. 

Incidentally, Wednesday, June 29 (or 
Wednesday, May 29 as you call it and 
which happens to be on a Sunday, any- 
way) is election day for Kiwanis Inter- 
national. May I assume you’re—as the 
pundits say—“clouding the issue?”—Or 
are you just plain confusing us voters? 

Robert J. James 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Evanston, Illinois 


Nobody is going to believe this, but 
honest, here’s how it happened: Trying 
to be polite, we changed “will” to “may” 
in the copy along side the date. Made 
on the page proof, the correction nota- 
tion passed through the word “June.” 
The printer’s compositor changed both 
“will” and “June” to “May.” We hope 
that the error, in 14-point Venus Extra- 
bold Extended type (reversed), didn’t 
cause anyone to be at the Miami Beach 
Convention Hall, ready to vote, on 
Sunday, May 29. —THE EOITORS 
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Qyo BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Coin-operated, fully automatic LAUNDER- 
AMAS are the perfect second business for the 
man who wants “ —r- himself against to- 
day’s rising costs. They can add at least 50% 
to his present salary and supplement his income 
during retirement years. In 1959 alone, over 
1,800 average businessmen opened LAUN- 
DERAMAS and are now enjoying the added 
financial security that two independent incomes 
can offer. 

LAUN DERAMAS are free from salaries and 
franchise fees. This low operating cost permits 
you to offer your customers a 40% to 60% 
saving on all their laundry needs—one of the 
major reasons why they quickly win community 
acceptance and earn high profits right from the 
very start. 

LAUNDERAMAS are self-amortizing and 
conducive to chain operation. They feature the 
best equipment available and at the lowest 
financing terms in the industry—as low as 10% 
down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years. 

A member of our national organization of 
independent associates is ready to offer you the 
benefits of his years of experience in this proven 
successful field—and help you develop your own 
coin-operated laundry store business. 

or complete information and name of near- 
est office call or write— 


Z EOLUX 
CORP. 


In Canada: 
Moffats, Ltd., Weston, Ontario 
©1960 Zeo'ux Corp 


DEPT. K 
261 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
Phone YUkon 6-9740 


Phone CHerry 1-261] 























Safety Insurance for Your 
Costly Office Machines with 


TIFFANY STANDS 







MODEL 
7711 


For the “limited bud- 
get’ buyer, OFFICE OR 
HOME USE. Solid steel 
top, undercoated 
for sound-vibration 
abatement. Square 
tubular legs. Two drop 
leaves. 2” casters with 
brakes on front. 






For further information 
write Dept. K 
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St.Louis 5,Mo.i¢ 
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POWER 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE reaches an audience 
of more than a quarter million business 
executives and professional men, 94.7% of 
whom have a voice in the purchase of Capi- 
tal Equipment and/or Administrative Services 
and Supplies 


The advertiser's dollar invested in THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE buys more circulation in 
this group of selected business leaders today 
than it did in 1956—far more than it buys in 
any leading business publication. 


$3.48 


per 


black and white page 
per thousand 
executives 
with 
BUYING 
power 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
BUILDING 


101 EAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 11, 
ILLINOIS 
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Clubs cre invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Ciub Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Our immediate past president died. 
How do we fill the vacancy? 


A. Under the provisions of the bylaws, 
this vacancy is automatically filled by 
the active or privileged member who 
served as president of your club most 
recently prior to the immediate past 
president. 


Q. We want to sponsor a new club in 
a nearby community but can secure 
only twenty members. Can the new 
club receive a charter? 


A. No. Experience has clearly demon- 
strated the wisdom of the minimum of 
twenty-five members in a new club as 
required by the International Bylaws. 
Some men who join a new club are 
“joiners” who soon lose interest. If three 
or four such men are lost to a club of 
twenty-five, no serious problem results. 
If the initial membership were smaller, 
the discouragement caused by the loss 
of these members might result in the 
ultimate dissolution of the club. 


Q. If four of our members register for 
the International convention in Miami- 
Miami Beach, is our club entitled to 
credit for an inter-club meeting? 


A. No. An inter-club meeting is defined 
as a joint meeting of two clubs at which 
at least four members of the visiting 
club are present. 


Q. One of our members is moving his 
home and his business about seven 
miles out of our community. Can he 
continue as a member? 


A. Yes, provided he still has community 
interests within your community. A man 
need not have his business or his resi- 
dence within a club’s territory to retain 
his membership. He is eligible if he has 
community interests within a _ club’s 
territory. 


Q. The local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has asked our club to go on record 
in favor of a new school building. Can 
we do this? 


A. The International Board of Trustees 
has made the following recommenda- 
tion: “No Kiwanis club should make a 
practice of endorsing projects, no mat- 
ter how meritorious, unless the club is 
willing and prepared to assume its full 
share of the responsibility for the ac- 
complishment of that which it endorses.” 

The adoption of a resolution favoring 
the building of a new school, without 
subsequent action, would be an empty 
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gesture. Such a resolution should not 
be adopted unless your club is prepared 
to assume its full share of the respon- 
sibility in support of a bond issue and 
any other steps that might be neces- 
sary to assure the eventual erection of 
the school. 


Q. I am serving as lieutenant governor 
this year. Will I be a delegate at large 
at the International convention in 
Miami-Miami Beach? 


A. Lieutenant governors are not dele- 
gates at large. You can be accredited as 
a delegate if your club elects you as one 
of its two delegates. 

(At the Miami-Miami Beach conven- 
tion an amendment to Article IX, Sec- 
tion 9 of the International Bylaws will 
be voted upon. This amendment, pro- 
posed by the International Board of 
Trustees, would permit any club to 
name the lieutenant governor of its di- 
vision as a delegate of the club, provided 
he is not otherwise a delegate or alter- 
nate. If adopted, this amendment will be 
effective at the 1961 International con- 
vention in Toronto.) 


Q. Our club maintains a summer camp 
for underprivileged children. In pre- 
paring his income tax return, the op- 
erator of a lumber yard listed as a 
contribution the value of the lumber 
he donated for the erection of one of 
the cabins at the camp. The local di- 
rector of the Internal Revenue Service 
refused to allow this as a deductible 
contribution. Why was this? 


A. Kiwanis International and its affili- 
ated clubs are exempt, as civic groups, 
under Section 501-C4 of the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Kiwanis clubs are 
not recognized as charitable organiza- 
tions because they include in their 
Objects the creating and maintaining of 
sound public opinion and the providing 
of a means to form enduring friend- 
ships. 

Many Kiwanis clubs have formed 
charitable funds or foundations through 
which they conduct their charitable ac- 
tivities, such as your summer camp for 
underprivileged children. Since these 
corporations are created solely for char- 
itable purposes, exemptions can be se- 
cured for them under Section 501-C3 of 
the Code. Contributions made to such 
incorporated funds or foundations may 
be deducted as contributions on the in- 
come tax returns of the donors. 

If your club is interested in incorpo- 
rating such a fund or foundation, infor- 
mation and forms can be secured by 
writing to the General Office. 
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DIVIDE THE POWER 


By GEORGE C. S. BENSON 


President, Claremont Men’s College 
Claremont, California 


()... OF THE major issues that divide Americans today is a 
trend toward centralization of power in the hands of the fed- 
eral government—largely through grants-in-aid. On the one 
hand, this trend is ardently supported by those who want 
federal funds for education, welfare, roads. On the other, it 
is opposed vigorously by those who are concerned about cen- 
tralization of power. Of the two groups, the first is in the 
more comfortable position. I believe that if the second group— 
those who call for decentralization—are to successfully accom- 
plish their goals, they must first impress upon the public the 
potential evils of centralization, and second, provide a climate 
within the states for decentralization. 

The first task, it seems to me, is largely a matter of educa- 
tion. The United States Constitution was established to permit 
decentralization of power from the national government to 
the states and from the states to localities. There are three 
excellent reasons why this was done and why decentralization 
should be preserved: First, decentralization avoids undue 
concentration of power in one bureaucracy or in one adminis- 
tration. De Tocqueville, a thoughtful French observer of 
America in the 1830’s, considered that American dispersion 
of power was a potent factor in preventing despotism. 

Today, in order to secure American defense and to insure 
internal welfare, Americans are using approximately one 
third of their total national income in governmental services. 
The question naturally arises as to whether one group, one 
policy-making organ, should have complete contre] both over 
one third of national economic activities and over the ultimate 
political goals of the country. Thus far, safeguards to liberty 
have been reasonably adequate. The Supreme Court has been 
reasonably judicious. The Congress has been reasonably 
diversified. But there is always a danger, evidenced in some 
other countries, that a central legislature and a central court 
may be swept by a “trend.” 

The second great reason for maintaining decentralization of 
government is that such a government gives the citizens an 
opportunity to develop the capacity for political self-govern- 
ment. My experience in military government in Italy and 
Austria during and after World War II showed me how hard 
it was to find people capable of assuming responsibility in 
those countries that had been overcentralized under the 
fascist dictatorships. The population was friendly enough to 
the ideas of democracy. It certainly was an intelligent popu- 
lation in both countries. But the people simply lacked the 
necessary experience for assuming political responsibility. 

There are some statistics that indicate the extent to which 
men who have participated in state and local political pro- 
cesses then proceed to participate in the national government. 
Usually about a third of the members of Congress have 
served in state legislatures. One third of the senators have 
been governors. It is well known that a high proportion of 
Presidential candidates are, or have been, governors of various 
states. 

The third great reason for maintaining decentralization of 
government is that decentralized governmental units can 
adapt their policies to the needs of particular areas. The 
United States is a vast country even if one can fly across it in 
a few hours. People in different sections of the country have 
different psychological outlooks, different traditions, and dif- 
ferent needs. One of the great examples of the disadvantage 
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of uniform national policy is, of course, prohibition. Prohibi- 
tion, which had very laudable aims, could perhaps have 
worked in Kansas. It did not work in New York or Chicago 
or Boston, with their large groups who were accustomed to a 
steady, though sparing, use of alcchol. 

Unfortunately, these three reasons for decentralization have 
been overlooked by recent statutes. The extensive grants-in- 
aid program of the federal government touches closely almost 
every aspect of state and local functions and in one way or 
another undermines the sovereign authority of the states. 
The total of grants to states and localities is about seven billion 
dollars, counting the so-called highway trust fund. Federal 
grants are now determining state and local policy in high- 
ways, welfare, some aspects of education, and many other 
aspects of state and local government. 

The big loss through grants-in-aid centralization is the 
loss of responsibility of state and local governments for deter- 
mining their own destinies, working out their own patterns of 
government, and co-ordinating their own governmental pro- 
grams to meet the needs of their own areas. And it is here, 
at the state level, that I believe the new climate for decen- 
tralization must be created. The states must convince their 
voters that they are capable of assuming responsibilities now 
delegated to the federal government. They can do this in 
several ways: 

First, state governments should be run efficiently and 
economically but also should not delay in meeting the de- 
mands for new governmental functions. Many a state “con- 
servative” ends up receiving “liberal” policies from Washing- 
ton, and thus doubly defeats himself. 

Second, states need top-quality state adminstrators and 
civil servants. Many a time sheer technical competence on 
the national level has embarrassed, and subordinated, state 
officials. 

Third, states should look to their local governmental sys- 
tems. In American constitutional law, states are responsible 
for localities. The state should try to work out a pattern of 
grants to localities, taking equalization into account but using 
a minimum of coercive measures. The state should use reason 
and imagination in the formation or authorization of local 
units, encouraging the formation of large “metropolitan” areas 
where traffic, health, safety, education indicate the need but 
respecting deeply-felt “unity” in smaller areas. 

The fourth suggestion is that states support wholeheartedly 
a system of consolidated—or, as the British say, “block”— 
grants. Since, in the early 1920’s, the Supreme Court in effect 
opened up practically all avenues of expenditures to the fed- 
eral government, it is obvious that Washington will be the 
major repository of tax money. As the British proved, this 
does not necessarily connote the major center of spending 
policy. A system of consolidated grants to states could be 
worked out. Such consolidated grants would avoid a series 
of specific controls over specific expenditures. 

With greater emphasis in these areas—better state govern- 
ment, better-local government, and consolidated grants—there 
is no reason why America’s tradition of decentralized govern- 
ment cannot be revived to fit the nation’s contemporary needs 
and at the same time prohibit concentration of power, de- 
velop a responsible citizenry, and adapt policy to the needs 
of specific areas. THE END 
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NE MORNING IN May, 1958, the 
O city of Detroit was hit by a 
one-man crime wave. A desperate- 
looking man tried to hold up three 
local banks in a row and failed each 
time. Nevertheless, he tried again. 
The following week the police final- 
ly caught him after he attempted to 
rob a grocery store. 

When the clumsy robber was 
brought to court, it was discovered 
that most of his life he had been a 
law-abiding, respected citizen and 
could offer little explanation for his 
downfall. The judge was confronted 
with a fairly familiar dilemma. The 
offender’s actions were seemingly 
irrational, yet he was mentally com- 
petent. He was not a hardened crim- 
inal, yet he posed a threat to society. 
In justice he couldn’t be treated as 
an ordinary law-breaker; he didn’t 
belong in a mental hospital; yet it 
wouldn’t be safe to let him go home. 

In the end, the judge solved the 
problem by pronouncing a tempo- 
rary sentence and sending the man 
to a mental institution for observa- 
tion. A few weeks later, the psychia- 
trists gave the judge their finding. 
Two years before the robber turned 
to crime, they reported, his wife and 
child were killed by a drunken 
neighbor, and under the impact. of 
the tragedy the man turned his back 
on both society and his own values. 
On the doctors’ recommendation, the 
judge then changed the sentence 
from seventy-five to ten years in 
prison and left the Detroiter’s re- 
lease up to the parole board. 

Had the case been tried a few 
months earlier, the robber would 
have fared much worse. The judge 
would have had little recourse but to 
fit the sentence to the crime, rather 
than to the criminal. Instead, the rob- 
ber was one of the first beneficiaries 
of a new sentencing act, passed early 
in 1958, which enabled the judge to 
seek medical advice for a problem 
that up to then had officially been 
considered a matter of legal judg- 
ment. 

By further defining the provinces 
of medicine and law with respect to 
crime, the act became another link 
in the movement toward penal re- 
form. It brought one step closer the 
movement’s goal: a system of justice 
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that will salvage the erring criminal 
and return him to the fold of law- 
abiding society. 

In America, the first proponents of 
penal reform were religious leaders, 
among them William Penn, who re- 
placed torture with imprisonment in 
1682. In recent times they have been 
joined by prison wardens, criminolo- 
gists, and finally psychoanalysts and 
psychiatrists, whose principal con- 
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tribution has been a repeated attack 
on the traditional concept of punish- 
ment for punishment’s sake. Archaic 
stress on retribution, uncommonly 
strict sentences, and prison hardship, 
these reformers believe, harden the 
anti-social feelings of a criminal and 
fill him with “bitterness, rancor, and 
a sense of defeat”—an important rea- 
son, in their opinion, why six out 
of ten American ex-convicts revert 
to crime. Specifically, modern penal 





reformers have called for more un- 
derstanding and justice in the courts, 
have supported the so-called “open 
prisons,” and have fought against the 
supreme symbol of punishment—the 
death sentence. 

To these men, the 1958 act that 
eased the fate of the Detroit robber 
was a long-overdue step to improve 
the offender’s chances for a just sen- 
tence. It opened the way for two im- 
portant innovations in federal court 
rooms. One of them was a provision 
authorizing the judge to scrap the 
usual parole condition of serving a 
predetermined part of the term. Be- 
cause of this clause the parole board 
can soften a strict sentence by grant- 
ing an earlier release and, by insist- 
ing on good behavior, provide an 
added incentive for peace in prisons. 

The second problem tackled by the 
new law was the old cry that, for all 
its ponderous ways, the system im- 
prisons men and women of whom it 
knows very little. “With the prose- 
cution only damning and the defense 
only praising the offender,” runs the 
indictment, “how can the judge de- 
cide what the man’s really like?” In 
response to this criticism, the new 
law gave the judge the option to 
commit the offender for mental ob- 
servation and adjust the final sen- 
tence on the basis of the institutional 
findings. 

It was this section of the law that 
set it apart from the major penologi- 
cal reforms in the past. By implica- 
tion it recognized the importance of 
the psychiatrist and suggested for 
the first time that his insight should 
have an important bearing on the 
sentence. 

This was almost without modern 
precedent. Historically, judges have 
frowned at the suggestion of medical 
intrusion upon their prerogative with 
so much success that until 1954 most 
penal codes in the United States 
recognized only two tests of insanity. 
One of them was whether the de- 
fendant could differentiate between 
right and wrong, a formula that went 
back to the Daniel McNaghten trial 
in 1843. The other, equally old, was 
whether the crime was committed 
under an irresistible impulse. That 
was all. 

Psychiatrists, who played an im- 
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portant part in the application of 
both rules, protested both their in- 
adequacy and archaic contents. “The 
question of right and wrong doesn’t 
fit the psychiatrist,” protested Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, head of the St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital in Washington, 
D.C. “Deciding what's right or wrong 
is in the province of a judge or a 
preacher. The psychiatrist is trained 
to diagnose mental illness.” 

This argument waited for acknowl- 
edgement until 1954, when United 
States Appellate Court Judge David 
L. Bazelon reversed a sentence of a 
mentally-ill criminal who had passed 
the two traditional tests. Ih the cele- 
brated case Durham vs. the United 
States, Bazelon ruled that “an ac- 
cused is not criminally responsible 
if his unlawful act was the product 
of mental disease or mental defect.” 

The ruling was hailed as one of the 
most important decisions ever made 
by a federal court. It has been since 
applied in more than ninety cases, 
and of the twenty-five offenders who 
were released after psychiatric treat- 
ment, only three reverted to crime. 
In comparison with released prison 
inmates, more than 80 per cent of 
whom wind up again on the police 
blotter, the record of these former 
mental patient-convicts was excel- 
lent. 

To the hard-nosed realist in the 
reform movement, however, none of 
these developments seemed of pri- 
mary importance. While he recog- 
nized the need for change in the sen- 
tencing process, he saw the judicial 
precedents as snail-paced and prom- 
ising relief only in the distant future. 
To the realist the fate of the ninety- 
odd thousands found guilty every 
year was of prime importance. And 
this fate he saw tied to prisons an- 
cient not only in architecture but in 
concept, overcrowded with 200,000 
convicts, and run with iron discipline 
that crushes dignity and strengthens 
the urge to hate. 


Tue sparkte of light brightening 
this gloomy picture was, to most 
penologists, the spread of so-called 
open prisons, the first institutions 
built exclusively for rehabilitation 
instead of punishment. Their adop- 
tion, like so many modern prison 
innovations, was prompted by the 
nagging voice of reformers and psy- 
chiatrists who had talked themselves 
hoarse trying to stir a major change 
in penological thinking. 

The change they asked for was 
nothing less than giving up the tra- 
ditional concept of retribution. 
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“Establish jails where men would be 
helped instead of smashed,” they 
asked the authorities time and again. 
“Jails where men would learn skills, 
jails they could leave without the 
crippling mark of Cain on their souls. 
Build jails where inmates would 
gain—not lose—their self-respect.” 

The United States Prisons Bureau 
was among the first to give the idea 
a try by improvising an open prison 
on top of an 11,000-foot mountain 
near Tucson, Arizona. Their interest 
was more than purely scientific. The 
year was 1930, and federal prisons 
were bursting at their concrete seams 
with moonshiners and gin runners 
sentenced under the prohibition laws. 
State prisons, where Uncle Sam bor- 
rowed space to relieve this pressure, 
were also overfilled. Something had 
to be done, and quickly. 

It was against this background that 
forty hand-picked prisoners were 
sent into the Arizona wilderness to 
live in tents and build a scenic high- 
way up to Mount Lemon. Nearby 
communities almost rose up in revolt 
against the idea, but the officials held 
firm: the experiment went through 
as planned. By the time the highway 
was finished, open prisons were 
sprouting practically in every state. 
So well-behaved were the prisoners 
that when the Mount Lemon project 
was finished and the Arizona camp 
was to be closed, nearby citizens 
petitioned Washington to make the 
institution permanent. The prison, 
housed in brick buildings, is now one 
of the scores of farms and road and 
lumber camps where about 20 per 
cent of the nation’s inmates live and 
work. 

Some of these institutions belie the 
title “prison.” In the open jail at 
Seagoville, Texas, for example, each 
prisoner has a private room, for 
which he keeps his own key, and has 
complete freedom of movement. at 
any time throughout the building. 
He receives vocational training. If 
his mental capacity warrants it, he 
is urged to take high school and col- 
lege courses. He is treated with re- 
spect by the prison staff, and he can 
even invite his visiting family to a 
meal at the local cafeteria. He keeps 
his name, his personality, and his 
dignity. 

As penologists note with satisfac- 
tion, few adult inmates take advan- 
tage of the lack of walls and window 
bars to escape. Most penologists con- 
sider the few who do escape a small 
price for the relieved pressure on 
higher security prisons and, more 
importantly, for the first large-scale 


experiment in imprisonment that 
doesn’t stress punishment. 

In the opinion of most psychia- 
trists, it was this factor that made 
the prisons a success. One of the pri- 
mary rules of the open prison is to 
make the inmates feel that they’re 
there to do a job rather than to “do 
time.” They’re paid according to the 
skill and difficulty involved in their 
work, and, as an added incentive, a 
good performance can hasten the 
parole. Retribution is de-emphasized 
as much as possible. The prisoners 
work the same hours as free labor; 
they do no task by hand that can be 
done by available machinery; the 
number of guards is kept at a mini- 
mum. 


Formmaste as these changes ap- 
pear against the background of me- 
dieval dungeons and torture cham- 
bers, to some psychiatrists they still 
don’t go far enough. When these re- 
formers look around they even now 
see too much old-fashioned insistence 
on what they consider the futility of 
punishment. 

“In our thinking,” says one of these 
critics, psychiatrist Benjamin Karp- 
man, “to punish is to instill fear, and 
to instill fear is to prevent crime. 
Upon this premise is based a good 
part of our religion, the training of 
children, much of our educational 
system, and also our treatment of 
criminals. If this approach were 
correct, we shouldn’t have had any 
crime for a long, long time.” 

The deeply-felt conviction that 
punishment alone solves nothing is 
the primary reason why psychiatrists 
are in the forefront of one of the 
oldest reform movements in penolo- 
gy—the movement to abolish capital 
punishment. In its ranks also are re- 
ligious spokesmen, who abhor any 
invasion of God’s right to set the 
span of human life. They’re joined 
by many judges who dread the acer- 
bating uncertainty accompanying 
each death sentence based on cir- 
cumstantial evidence and by some 
wardens who've grown sick of walk- 
ing the final mile with too many of 
the condemned. Defense lawyers op- 
pose execution because beyond it 
there are no appeals for better jus- 
tice. Social-minded reformers pro- 
test with Clarence Darrow that “only 
the poor are put to death,” and com- 
plain that nearly every executed 
criminal is both friendless and pen- 
niless. Clearly, the enemies of capi- 
tal punishment are many. 

But the most determined and 

(see PENAL REFORM page 43) 
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N THE Hawaiian Village Hotel in 
Honolulu on Thursday afternoon, 
August 13, 1959, a maid had just 
finished tidying up one of the rooms. 
As she opened the door, she saw a 
young woman standing in the corri- 
dor, a beautiful woman in a bright 
red muumuu, the long native gown 
of the islands. She was tall, with 
reddish-black hair that fell to her 
shoulders, and her smile was radiant. 

The woman asked the maid the lo- 
cation of one of the rooms on that 
floor. Before the maid could answer, 
the hotel housekeeper came by. 

“Tl show you,” she said to the 
young woman. The maid watched 
them start down the corridor. 

In a moment the housekeeper was 
walking alone. The young woman 
had disappeared. 

The experience of the maid and 
the housekeeper, as they told it, was 
published in the Honolulu newspa- 
pers. Many readers smiled it off as 
another ghost story. But some of the 
older Hawaiians did not. Among 
themselves they whispered “Madam 
Pele!” And they waited.... 

Three months and a day later, 
what they were waiting for happened. 
At 8:08 p.m. on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13, the giant volcano Kilauea 
erupted. The sky was lighted with 
the glare from twelve fountains of 
lava that spouted from Kilauea’s 
crater, roaring like a squadron of jet 
bombers. 

To the spectators the eruption was 
an immense fireworks exhibit, staged 
for their evening amusement. To the 
scientists observing it and taking 
photographs it was a giant experi- 
ment in nature’s physics laboratory. 
But to the old Hawaiians who 
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watched, the eruption of Kilauea was 
the work of Madam Pele, Hawaii’s 
legendary goddess of volcanoes, who 
is said to appear before each eruption. 
Sometimes she comes as an old 
woman in a ragged black dress. On 
other occasions, as on that Thursday 
afternoon in the Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, she shows herself as a beauti- 
ful young woman, resplendent in a 
muumuu as red as the fire of her 
volcanoes. 

The Hawaiians have good reason 
for being mindful of Madam Pele, be- 
cause their eight great islands are 
her handiwork. All of them have 
been built up from submarine vol- 
canoes that burst out of the ocean 
floor millions of years ago. The im- 
mense underground forces of heat 
and pressure that pushed the islands 
up through the waters are still work- 
ing in Hawaii’s great active volca- 
noes, Mauna Loa and Kilauea. 

On the whole, Madam Pele has 
been restrained in her fiery show- 
manship in Hawaii. Both Mauna Loa 
and Kilauea are of the “quiet” type, 
as volcanoes go, and Hawaii has 
never experienced catastrophes com- 
parable to those caused by the “ex- 
plosive” volcanoes, such as Krakatoa 
and Mount Pelée. 

Krakatoa, which lies on an island 
not far from Java, showed in 1883 
what a “non-quiet” volcano can do. 
On August 26 of that year, after 
some preliminary erupting, Krakatoa 
let itself go. It blew up in what was 





one of the greatest explosions re- 
corded by man. Almost the entire 
island was blown away, and a mo- 
mentary hole in the ocean opened up 
that was 1000 feet deep. The force of 
the blast and of the ocean waters 
rushing back into the giant hole in 
the sea created a terrifying phe- 
nomenon—a 100-foot-high tidal wave. 
This immense wall of water rushed 
over many islands in the area, wip- 
ing out whole towns and drowning 
40,000 people. 

The eruption of Mount Pelée on 
the island of Martinique in the West 
Indies was almost as disastrous as 
that of Krakatoa. On the night of 
May 7, 1902, the people of nearby 
St. Pierre heard deep rumblings 
from the volcano. Many of the towns- 
people felt that they should leave, 
but an election was about to be held 
and city officials were more con- 
cerned with it than with Mount 
Pelée’s growlings. They told the 
people there was no cause for alarm. 

These officials had no doubt made 
other mistakes, but this was to be 
their greatest—and their last. The 
next day Mount Pelée erupted with 
ferocious violence. A huge, black, 
almost liquid, cloud of hot dust and 
volcanic gases roared down its slopes 
and into St. Pierre. 

When it was over, all but three of 
the 30,000 residents of St. Pierre 
were dead, two of whom died after 
rescue. Ironically, the one who lived 
had been a prisoner in a dungeon 
deep below the earth. 

The St. Pierre disaster had one 


Deep within the bowels of the earth a spectacle of fiery fury 
brews continually. Occasionally, Madam Pele raises the curtain 
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other odd and little-known after- 
math. From the center of the volcano 
there grew up an immense shaft of 
lava, which reached to 1000 feet 
above the crater’s rim. It was almost 
as if Mount Pelée had decided to 
erect a monument to the population 
it had destroyed 

One of the scientists who rushed 
to St. Pierre after the eruption of 
Mount Pelée was a young Harvard 
geology professor, Dr. Thomas Jag- 
gar, a man who was intensely inter- 
ested in the workings of volcanoes 
His interest carried him, in 1909, to 
Hawaii, where he became intimately 
acquainted with the islands’ prize 
exhibits, Mauna Loa and Kilauea. 

Dr. Jaggar decided that Hawaii 
was the ideal site for a laboratory of 
voleanology,” then a new word in 
the scientific lexicon. With the back- 
ing of a group of Honolulu business- 
men and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Jaggar set up the 
Hawaiian Volcano Observatory. By 
midyear of 1912, an eight-room 
building with observation porches 
and a concrete-lined cellar, for the 
observatory’s seismographs, had been 
completed 

In its first years the observatory 
had more difficulties with govern- 
mental administration than it did 
with volcanoes. It seemed that no one 
in Washington was sure what branch 
of the government Dr. Jaggar’s rather 
odd undertaking belonged to. First 
it was put under the Weather Bu- 
reau. Then it was shifted to the US 
Geological Survey. From there it was 
moved to the National Park Service. 
And still later it was returned to the 
US Geological Survey, under whose 
jurisdiction it has since remained. 


Bur rHE MOST intriguing example 
of administrative thinking occurred 
in the early '20’s, during an eruption 
of Mauna Loa. Dr. Jaggar was in a 
frenzy to get an expedition to the 
volcano but he lacked funds. He 
sent a cable to Washington: “NEED 
$300 FOR EXPEDITION TO 
MAUNA LOA ERUPTION.” An 
answer came—several days later. It 
read: “GO AHEAD. LETTER TO 
FOLLOW.” But Dr. Jaggar had 
already organized his expedition and 
hastened off to Mauna Loa’s lava- 
covered slopes. 

The promised letter from Wash- 
ington arrived many weeks later. Its 
contents said that Dr. Jaggar’s re- 
quest for $300 for the Mauna Loa 
expedition had been approved. But 
it added that in the future, whenever 
Dr. Jaggar wanted funds to study a 
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voleanic eruption, he was to give 
Washington three months notice. 

In spite of this kind of support, the 
Hawaiian Volcano Laboratory grew 
and prospered, nourished by the 
splendid volcanic specimens in its 
back yard. Today it stands on the 
northwest corner of Kilauea. Its 
present director, Dr. Jack Murata, 
whose official title is “Volcanologist,” 
is assisted by a staff of six geologists, 
geophysicists, and geochemists. 

In an era of growing interest in 
science, when teen-agers sometimes 
become over-enthusiastic in base- 
ment chemistry experiments and 
backyard rocket launchings, the sci- 
ence of volcanology remains safely 
in the hands of the professionals. The 
study of volcanoes cannot be reduced 
to a do-it-yourself project. You have 
to start out by getting yourself a 
volcano. 

The men who have them on the 
premises, like the staff of the Hawai- 
ian Volcano Laboratory, have come 
to learn over the years a great deal 
about the workings of their pet fire- 
breathing monsters. That volcanoes 
conceal a fiery heart was known to 
the ancients (the word “volcano”’ is 
derived from the Roman fire god, 
Vulcan); however, it remained for 
modern scientists to conclude that 


nuclear energy helps to create the 
fire. Scientists believe further that 
the interior of the earth contains 
most of the heat it acquired when the 
earth was formed; it is this heat that 
melts the deep-level rock into liquid 
that is the working part of the vol- 


cano. 

This liquid, called “magma,” is a 
high-temperature fluid composed of 
molten rock and dissolved gases. 
Under pressures as great as one mil- 
lion pounds per square inch, this 
mixture sometimes finds its way to 
the surface. As the crust of the earth 
gives way before it, and as the magma 
is exposed to air, it looses its steam 
and dissolved gases and forms the 
lava that erupts from volcanoes- 
sometimes with an enormous explo- 
sion if the break-through is sudden. 
In the case of Hawaiian volcanoes, 
lava usually pours out at a relatively 
slow rate of speed, which is why 
voleanologists call Hawaiian volca- 
noes the “effusive” or “quiet” type. 

A volcano ordinarily starts out as 
a crack in the earth’s surface, caused 
perhaps by an earthquake or by the 
tremendous pressures built up by the 


Twin geysers spurt skyward and fiery 
streams of lava flow during 
an eruption of Hawaii’s Kilauea. 


magma itself. As lava emerges and 
cools, it solidifies, forming the volca- 
no’s cone, and over millions of years 
produces a very substantial mountain. 
This occurred in Hawaii. Mauna Loa 
began eons ago as a crack in the 
ocean floor almost 15,000 feet below 
the surface. Today its peak stands 
about 14,000 feet above sea level. Its 
steady outpourings of lava, over the 
long age of our planet, built it up 
into a mountain rising almost six 
miles up from the bottom of the 
Pacific. 

In contrast to the great age of most 
voleanoes is one in Mexico, which 
went into business only sixteen years 
ago and is the baby of the volcano 
tribe. This is Paracutin, situated 
some 200 miles west of Mexico City. 
Its eruptions began on February 20, 
1943. In ten weeks it built two cones, 
one 1100 feet high. To volcanologists, 
who have observed Paracutin since 
its birth, the new volcano has pro- 
vided an unparalleled opportunity to 
watch the building of a mountain, a 
spectacle once wasted on an audience 
of dinosaurs. 

The behavior of volcanoes like 
Vesuvius, Mount Pelée, and Krakatoa 
has understandably given a bad name 
to volcanoes generally. But there 
have been some good angels aniong 
them. In the Mediterranean, not far 
from Sicily, is the voleano Stromboli, 
an “Old Faithful” among volcanoes. 
It erupts at intervals of ten to fifteen 
minutes. The light of the volcano is 
often visible at night, and centuries 
ago Greek and Roman navigators 
found this very useful. Stromboli 
was affectionately dubbed the “light- 
house of the Mediterranean.” 

In Italy voleanoes have been put 
to work. The area around Tuscany 
and Lardarello is heavily volcanic 
and rich in underground jets of high- 
pressure steam. These are piped into 
electric-power plants, where they 
drive the dynamos at a merry pace. 

The Hawaiian volcanoes have their 
commercial value, but in a slightly 
more romantic form. Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea are excellent tourist attrac- 
tions. The story is told of how the 
proprietor of The Volcano House, a 
hotel on the rim of Kilauea, im- 
proved his finances back in 1934. 
The depression had left his hotel 
almost empty. On September 5, the 
tale goes, the proprietor, 100-year- 
old “Uncle George” Lycurgus, went 
with a friend into the giant crater of 
the voleano—which had not erupted 
in four years—and made a special 
offering to the legendary goddess of 

(see FIERY THEATER page 44) 
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MONG THE MILLIONS of men and 
women who make up what econ- 
omists call the “labor market” are 
thousands of individuals for whom 
finding employment is difficult, dis- 
couraging, and often impossible. They 
are the country’s physically handi- 
capped. Some of them have diseased 
hearts. Others have lost an arm or 
a leg. Some are blind. Among them 
they suffer from almost all the dis- 
abling conditions known to medicine. 
Before World War II, the handi- 
capped man or woman had little op- 
portunity to do much except stay at 
home, often in a dependent status. 
This might have remained their fate 
had not the war’s industrial man- 
power shortage given them a chance 
to show what they could do in offices 
and defense plants. Postwar em- 
ployment readjustments left many 
of these handicapped again without 
jobs, but the fact that severely dis- 
abled men and women could become 
highly productive workers had been 
established. It sparked a growing 














movement to obtain jobs for the 
handicapped. Today the “Hire-the- 
Handicapped” theme is familiar to 
most of the country’s personnel man- 
agers. 

Nevertheless, the handicapped 
continue to outnumber their job op- 
portunities. In many instances it is 
probably unrecognized psycholog- 
ical factors that make employers re- 
luctant to bring handicapped workers 
into plants and offices, even when 
they are as qualified as able-bodied 
workers for the jobs they seek. Some 
employers seem unable to accept 
even the most highly qualified hand- 
icapped individuals as productive 
workers and insist, at least uncon- 
sciously, on regarding them as de- 
serving of charity rather than em- 
ployment. 

It is easy, on the other hand, to 
see only the emotional side of the 
handicapped-worker problem and to 
overlook some hard realities. One of 
these is the fact that a great many 
of the handicapped cannot be made 
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employment, rehabilitation is necessary. He is fitted 


employable. A second fact is that 
many others require extensive re- 
habilitation before they can compete 
with non-disabled workers. 

The term “rehabilitation,” as ap- 
plied to the physically handicapped, 
is not yet widely understood. In its 
modern sense it covers all the kinds 
of help, after any preliminary med- 
ical or surgical treatment, that a 
handicapped person may require be- 
fore he can achieve self-sufficiency 
and employability. Take the case of 
a plant worker who has lost an arm. 
When the surgical and medical treat- 
ment has been completed, he is still 
almost certain to need rehabilitation 
before he can be re-employed. He 
needs to be fitted with a modern 
prosthetic device—an artificial arm 
—and shown how to use it. He is 
likely to need psychological help in 
adjusting to his new condition. He 
will probably have to develop new 
skills. With all this help he may be- 
come well qualified for productive 
employment. Without it he is likely 































Often, before the handicapped person can even seek 


with a new limb and taught to use it. Self-confidence is restored 





to remain a dependent or at best a 
“fringe-area” worker. 

Broad-scale rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped is largely a 
development of the last fifteen years: 
Most employers and many physi- 
cians are probably not yet aware of 
how much has been accomplished in 
this field. One of its major aspects is 
the growth of “rehabilitation cen- 
ters.” There are about one hundred 
of these in the United States today, 
most of them established since World 
War II. Canada has a major center 
in Ontario: the Workman’s Compen- 
sation Board Hospital and Rehabili- 
tation Center. 

The various rehabilitation centers 
vary widely in size, facilities, scope, 
and purpose. Some limit themselves 
to specific disabilities. Others treat a 
wide range of handicaps. 

One of the outstanding centers 
and one of the newest, is the Reha- 
bilitation Institute of Chicago. Its 
founder, Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, a 
distinguished surgeon, won the back- 
ing of several leading Chicago busi- 
nessmen after presenting to them his 
plan for the Institute. In 1954, with 
the sponsorship of four major com- 
panies—Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Sears, International Har- 
vester, and Commonwealth Edison 
—the Rehabilitation Institute was 
inaugurated. Today it occupies a six- 
story building equipped with the 
most modern facilities for helping to 
restore the handicapped to self-suf- 
ficiency and usefulness. The Insti- 
tute, which is affiliated with the 
Northwestern University Medical 
School, operates as a highly special- 
ized service to the medical profes- 
sion and is a fully approved hospital, 
though its functions are limited to 
the care of the physically handi- 
capped. Patients are accepted for 
treatment only by referral by their 
own physicians, recognized health 
agencies, or the medical departments 
of companies or insurance firms. The 
Institute’s program of therapy is con- 
ducted in consultation with the pa- 
tient’s own doctor. 

At the Institute a person who has, 
say, lost an arm will receive an in- 
tegrated program of rehabilitation. A 
modern prosthetic device will be 
prescribed for him and he will be 
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given thorough training in its use. 
He will receive psychological coun- 
seling to help him adjust to his 
handicap. Skilled physical and oc- 
cupational therapists wil! help him 
learn to use his artificial arm, not 
only for his personal needs but also 
for the performance of tasks of the 
kind he may have to carry out in a 
paying job. The Institute’s vocational 
counseling staff will guide him 
toward suitable employment possi- 
bilities, and its placement service 
will help him to find a job. 

As a private hospital, the Rehabili- 
tation Institute charges fees for its 
services, but an endowment fund 
permits it to provide free service to 
a limited number of patients. The 
Institute’s capacity is seventy-five 
in-patient and seventy-five out-pa- 
tient cases. Through its services the 
Institute has restored to full living 
and usefulness men and women 
whose handicaps were so severe that 
at first they seemed insuperable. 
Children and adults who previously 
could not walk or care for their most 
basic personal needs have been 
helped to self-sufficiency through the 
patience and skill of the Institute’s 
staff. Not every applicant is accepted. 
If the Institute’s examination of a 
severely handicapped individual 
shows that he cannot be helped by 
the Institute’s facilities, he will not 
be taken as a patient. 

The Rehabilitation Institute serves 
a five-state area, providing commu- 
nities with a service that few of 
them could afford to set up or main- 
tain. Its physical plant represents a 
$3 million capital investment, and 
its operating costs are high. Of the 
money received, most comes through 
industrial contributions, some from 
philanthropical organizations. Ten 
Chicagoland Kiwanis clubs have 
been active co-workers with the In- 
stitute. Since its founding, they have 
provided $4150 to pay the costs of 
rehabilitating handicapped people. 

Another outstanding rehabilita- 
tion center, and one that concerns 
itself very directly with the employ- 
ment of the handicapped, is New 
York’s Federation of the Handi- 
capped. A private center supported 
by contributions and grants, the 
Federation was founded in 1935 by 
three amputees who wanted to be- 
come self-sufficient and to help other 
handicapped persons become so. The 
Federation provides extensive re- 
habilitation along with vocational 
training, counseling, and job place- 
ment services for the handicapped. 
Firms like Remington Rand, Bendix 
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Aviation, Prentice-Hall, and Pan 
American are among the many that 
have employed men and women re- 
habilitated by the Federation or that 
have subcontracted work to it. The 
Federation also conducts a “home- 
bound” program for the rehabilita- 
tion of persons whose handicaps 
confine them to their homes. Last 
year seventy of these men and wom- 
en were able to earn money by per- 
forming work in their homes. For 
many of these individuals, this was 
the first money they had ever earned. 
One woman, whose disability keeps 
her permanently confined at home in 
a wheelchair, has developed a high 
degree of skill in making Christmas 
tree ornaments. Though “home- 
bound,” she is able to earn a com- 
fortable income. 

One of the major factors improving 
the employment chances of the 
handicapped has been the great 
progress that has been made in the 
design of prosthetic devices. Not 
many years ago an individual who 
had lost both legs usually became a 
wheelchair case. Today there are 
double leg amputees who walk about 
their homes or places of work sup- 
ported by modern artificial legs. 
These prosthetic devices are amaz- 
ing examples of inventive and manu- 
facturing skill. This is true also of 
the most up-to-date of today’s arti- 
ficial hands and arms. Equipped with 
these, many rehabilitated handi- 
capped workers can perform delicate 
manufacturing and assembly opera- 
tions as skillfully as able-bodied 
persons. 

A story told by one rehabilitation 
expert points up this fact and sev- 
eral others. A woman who had lost 
an arm had been fitted with an arti- 
ficial one in a rehabilitation center. 
As part of her rehabilitation she was 
being trained to hold a clothes iron 
with her new mechanical hand. She 
found this difficult and grew more 
and more discouraged. Finally she 
burst into tears and said, “I might 
as well give up. I'll never be able 
to do it!” 

The therapist who was working 
with her made a phone call to a man 
he knew. This man came over to the 
center and the therapist introduced 
him to the handicapped woman and 
told him how discouraged she had 
become in trying to hold the iron 
with her artificial hand. The visitor, 
who had been wearing gloves, pulled 
them off and said, “Look. I’ve got 
two of ’em.” He held up his two 
artificial hands. “Now watch this,” 
(see HANDICAPPED page 45) 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Wuar 1s so RARE as a day in 
June?” Well, I'll tell you. It’s the 
typical American girl. They just 
don’t make homely American girls 
any more. Back when papa was a 
pup, girls lived in the hinterlands 
of society, and the few who tried to 
pretty themselves up were called 
floozies. But the big news of the 
twentieth century has been the 
emancipation of the atom and the 
emancipation of women. 

Nowadays every little backwoods 
sweetie in the land can match the 
town banker’s daughter in smart 
hair-do, lipstick shade, sheer ho- 
siery, ultra-becoming dresses 
(never in history have women 
dressed as beautifully as they do in 
America today), and can even ex- 
cel her in bright confidence, and 
poise. 

Those facts, so often overlooked 
in our scientific era, have made far 
greater impact on our lives than 
most of us realize. 

They have caused the extinction 
of the hillbilly, the straw-chewing 
hick, because she wouldn’t stand 
for a down-scale husband. It has 


created a new pride such as the 


male himself has never before 
known. This because in growing 
suddenly to mature physical beauty, 
our All-American girl also matched 
wits and wisdom with her man. She 
took over the barbershops, yes, but 
she took over the colleges also. Thus 
the Kiwanianne of 1960 is shoulder- 
to-shoulder with the man she loves. 

I’m not just sure what this adds 
up to for Kiwanis consideration, 
but I respectfully submit that the 
time has come for us to pay more 
attention to our females. When we 
meet this month in a great conven- 
tion to select new leaders and new 
go-ahead policies of leadership, we 
will have more than 5000 of our 
lovely ladies in attendance. This 
very fact is indication of their in- 
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terest in Kiwanis and its aims. We 
should make every effort to sustain 
and enhance this interest. 


* * ® 


“My mother-in-law is a moughty 
fine woman,” admits my Uncle 
Quidnunc Arnold up in Palm 
Springs, Alaska, “except that she 
suffers from an interferiority com- 
plex.” 

e.:- os 


Happy people who laugh a lot re- 
sist disease better than the sourpuss 
types, doctors tell us. 

Like I always say—the surly bird 
catches the germ. 





Confidential note to all Kiwani- 
annes: If ever you want to know 
the details of your husband’s busi- 
ness affairs, just ask him when you 
two will be buying a new car. 


« * . 


We shouldn’t mistrust youth so 
much, Frank Snell was horrified when 
his son Dick (both Kiwanians) told 
him he was going downtown to a 
bookie joint—until he discovered that 
Dick was referring to the public 
library. 

* * * 


Maybe you heard about the in- 
telligent girl out riding one night 
with her eager-beaver boy friend. 
The car stopped on a lonely road 
and he said it was out of gas. She 
smiled and pulled a large flask out 
of her purse, and he smiled and 
asked her if it contained Scotch or 
bourbon. “Neither,” said she, “It 
contains gas.” 





Experience teaches me that the 
junk I collect in my garage is always 
thrown away just eight to ten days 
before I need it. 


* * * 


You think the guv’ment is ineffi- 
cient? How about your own office? 
One big office in private industry 
hired a new file clerk, and she mis- 
took the waste-paper chute to the 
furnace for a filing cabinet. She put 
letters down that chute for six 
months before the boss caught her. 
“But the horrifying fact,” said he, 
“is that of the 4000 letters she 
burned, we haven’t needed to see 
one of them!” 


* + . 


The Chinese coolies walked for 
decades over an old rope bridge 
that spanned a dangerous gorge. 
Somebody asked them if they 
weren’t afraid it would break, and 
they said “Certainly not, because 
it never has broken.” 

In America today are millions of 
heedless coolies—you and I among 
them. We think we never can lose 
our freedom because we never have. 
But, the truth is, our bridge is sway- 
ing, its strands critically frayed by 
the “welfare state” we have allowed 
crafty politicians to create. They 
have made it by getting the votes 
and financial support of powerful, 
selfish pressure groups. The gorge 
below us is deep and holds raging 
rapids that can quickly destroy us 
all. 

The 1960 theme of Kiwanis Inter- 
national—highly significant in this 
election year—is: Freedom Is Up 
To YOU. 


+ * + 


NOTABLE QUOTE: 

If a nation values anything more 
than freedom, it will lose its free- 
dom; and the irony of it is that if 
it is comfort or money that it values 
more, it will lose that too. 

W. Somerset MAuGHAM 


* * . 


The man (or woman) who most 
bores the bejabbers out of me is 
the egotistical pseudo-sophisticate 
who tacitly ridicules or acts supe- 
rior to the “good Joe” man who, in 
his humility, just quietly works his 
unselfish, happy way through life. 


* <i 
Professionally, the hardest task I 


face each day is to distinguish be- 
tween being tired and being lazy. 
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N 1925, two Sacramento, California 

Kiwanians took a hard look at 
Sacramento High School and agreed 
on two immediate needs: (1) im- 
proved vocational guidance; (2) a 
boys’ club that would prove more 
attractive than secret high school 
fraternities, outlawed in California. 
The two Kiwanians, who were also 
educators, pooled their ideas and laid 
down the lines of a club that met 
both needs. 

That was thirty-five years ago. 
When Albert C. Olney and Frank C. 
Vincent asked eleven “key” boys at 
Sacramento High School to join the 
club, they had no conception that 
they were founding an organization 
that would expand across the United 
States and Canada. But that’s what 
happened. This year, as Key Club 
International observes its thirty-fifth 
anniversary, 2031 Key Clubs and 
49,000 Key Clubbers can trace their 
lineage back to the eleven-member 
Sacramento High School club. 

Olney and Vincent, members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Sacramento, 
were on home ground in dealing with 
school problems. Olney, state com- 
missioner of secondary schools, and 
Vincent, vocational education direc- 
tor at Sacramento High School, often 
sat together at regular club meet- 
ings and shared views on vocational 
guidance needs and the fraternity 
problem. In the spring of 1925, the 
two educators gained club support 
and then presented their ideas to the 
Board of Education. The Board gave 
an enthusiastic go-ahead to a Ki- 
wanis-patterned high school service 
club. Olney suggested “Key” as a 
club name, since the new club would 
contain the school’s “key boys.” 

During their first year the boys 
raised a Christmas fund to buy toys 
for needy children, printed programs 
for athletic contests, and made a 
survey of the student body to deter- 
mine what occupation each student 
wished to enter. At their own lunch- 
eon meetings they listened to Sacra- 
mento Kiwanians describe various 
occupations. And when the boys in 
turn attended Kiwanis meetings, in- 
ter-clubbing Kiwanians saw Key 
Club in action and began asking for 
information about the club’s pur- 
poses and organization. 

By “word of mouth” Key Club 
began expanding all over California 
—to Burbank, Los Angeles, La Jolla, 
Monterey, and Stockton. To aid 
others, Sacramento Kiwanians 
printed a “Plan and Constitution of 
the Key Club.” Then, in 1928, Frank 


Vincent wrote an article for The 
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Kiwanis Magazine describing the 
new youth movement. The response 
from Kiwanians was immediate, and 
Key Clubs moved into other states. 

The Ashland High School Key 
Club, Ashland, Kentucky; formed in 
February, 1928, was the first club 
outside of California, followed quick- 
ly by clubs in Florida, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
Growth was still by word of mouth, 
however, as Kiwanians, educators, 
and youth leaders travelled about 
and spread the Key Club story. 
Wherever Frank Vincent went — to 
high schools, to Kiwanis clubs, and 
to two International conventions—he 
talked Key Club. 

As more clubs reported sponsor- 
ship of Key Clubs, officials of Ki- 
wanis International began promoting 
Key Club growth. First, the General 
Office Service Department prepared 
a Key Club bulletin, based on the 
Sacramento plan. Then, after the 1942 
International convention in Cleve- 
land, the International Board of 
Trustees recommended Key Clubs to 
all Kiwanis clubs. Two years later a 
special Kiwanis International Com- 
mittee on Sponsored Youth Organi- 
zations was formed to oversee Key 
Club work. 

Meanwhile, Key Clubbers them- 
selves were inter-clubbing and dis- 
cussing a national affiliation. In 1939, 


KIWANIS GUIDELINES 


Kiwanians, appointed at the local, district, and International level, serve 
as adult advisors to Key Clubs. They guide Key Clubs, offering both 
practical and moral support where needed. The chief source of assistance 
to any Key Club is the chairman of the Key Club Committee of the spon- 


soring Kiwanis club. 


The 1960 International Committee on Key Clubs is headed by James W. 
Putnam, Emporia, Kansas. Other members of his committee are James 
Conover, Terre Haute, Indiana; Carlos L. Clover, Odessa, Texas; Fred- 
erick Reineking, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin; and Joseph H. Schwartz, 


Anaconda, Montana. 


seven Florida clubs met at Fort 
Lauderdale and formed a statewide 
association. Four years later, boys 
from Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee for- 
mally organized the International 
Association of Key Clubs. 

Three important years followed, 
during which the outlines of a per- 
manent organization were drawn. A 
fully staffed Key Club Department 
of the General Office was put to 
work in the spring of 1946. In April, 
delegates from Key Clubs all over 
the United States convened at New 
Orleans to adopt the present “Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of Key Club 
International.” That fall, Key Club 
became truly “international” with 
the organization of the first Canadian 
club in Windsor, Ontario. 

When Key Club was officially rec- 
ognized and adopted by Kiwanis 


ADMINISTRATION and OFFICERS 


International in 1946, there were 
approximately 150 clubs in existence. 
In the scant fourteen years since, 
1881 clubs have been added to their 
ranks. Although Key Club Interna- 
tional’s growth is much more rapid 
today than during the word-of- 
mouth era, the principle behind club 
building remains essentially the 
same. Early in the movement’s his- 
tory, the California-Nevada-Hawaii 
District Committee on Vocational 
Guidance made a recommendation 
still followed: “That the Key Club... 
be recognized as one medium through 
which vocational guidance and place- 
ment and citizenship work of Ki- 
wanis clubs can be carried on. It is 
suggested that this Plan be attempted 
only in those communities where the 
cooperation of school officials is freely 
given and where conditions are such 
that service can be rendered.” 





Key Club International is divided into thirty districts corre- 
sponding to the districts of Kiwanis International. Overseeing 
district officers are the International officers, consisting of a 
president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, and twelve trus- 
tees, all elected for a one-year term at an annual convention 
(Boston in 1960). Seated left to right at a recent Key Club 
board meeting are John Purvis, Denver, Colorado; Ken 
Mease, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania; Dave Loring, Playa del 
Rey, California; Peter Hart, Peterborough, Ontario; Steve 
Copple, Yuma, Arizona; Gordon Badovick, Maple Heights, 


Ohio; Secretary A. J. Barranco, Lake Wales, Florida; Vice- 
president Joe Nall, Atlanta, Georgia; President Bill Nelson, 
Melbourne, Florida; Kiwanis International Key Club Chair- 
man James W. Putnam, Emporia, Kansas; Vice-president 
Bill Noell, Bluefield, West Virginia; Bryan Bennett, Bay- 
side, Virginia; Dave Cordes, Harvey, Illinois; Chris Leventis, 
Jr., Columbia, South Carolina; Kent McCoin, Dallas, Texas; 
Ned Randolph, Colfax, Louisiana; and Sherman Rounsville, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts. They are shown as they met in 
the Board Room of the Kiwanis International General Office. 
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Both Key Clubs that won Achievement Awards last year were sponsore 


Photographs by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 


ACH SUMMER at the Key Club International conven- 

tion, sixty Key Clubs are entered in the competition 
for Achievement Awards based on club activities, at- 
tendance, and administration. Of the sixty entrants, all 
of which earlier have been judged first in their class 
among clubs in their district, only two can emerge as 
winners. One club (Silver division winner) will have a 
membership of twenty-five or less, the other (Gold divi- 
sion winner) will have more than twenty-five members. 
Both will represent the best Key Club can offer in terms 


of service to school and community. 
Last year the clubs that carried off the two first place 
Achievement Award trophies were from the same state— 


Pennsylvania. They were also from the same town— 


Reading. Moreover, for the first time in the sixteen-year 
history of the Achievement Award contest, both Key 
Clubs were sponsored by the same Kiwanis club—again, 


Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Last year’s winners, the Key Clubs of Exeter Town- 
ship and Reading High Schools, are in a sense typical of 
Key Clubs everywhere. They meet once a week, carry 


out service projects on behalf of their schools and com- 


munities, and are composed of boys who are willing to 
work together toward objectives they believe in. The 
two clubs are exceptional only in the abundance of 


energy they put forth. During the 1958-59 school year, 








One of the Exeter club’s continuing 
projects is maintenance of the grounds 
at a public camp site outside of town. 
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ssorapy the Kiwanis Club of Reading 


the period covered by their awards, the Exeter club 
conducted sixty-one separate school service activities 
and thirty-five community service activities. The Read- 
ing club—the larger of the two—planned and executed 
for its school nearly seventy projects and for its com- 
munity more than forty. In addition, both clubs con- 
ducted fund-raising campaigns and “special activities.” 
Reading club members, for example, planned and offi- 
ciated at a weekly program of their sponsoring Kiwanis 
club. The Exeter club “adopted” a Pima Indian boy by 
sending a check for his support to Arizona once a month. 
Members of both Key Clubs are leaders in other areas 
of high school activity as well. The presidents of the 
student councils of both schools are members of the 
Key Clubs, as are the presidents of the senior and 
junior classes. With participation of this kind, the Key 
Club of Exeter is the school’s most active group. At 
Reading High School the Key Club and the Hi-Y club 
compete for prominence, especially through athletic 
teams formed within the clubs. 
Leadership in both clubs is provided by the boys 
themselves through an administrative organization much 
like that of Kiwanis clubs. But it is also true that adults 
guide, direct, and assist the boys. In addition, the adults 
perform the function that is the decisive one for any 
Key Club—evaluation of its worth, both practical and 
intrinsic. On the following three pages, principals, teach- 
ers, a parent, and a Kiwanian present their spoken 
evaluations of Key Clubbing in Reading, Pennsylvania. 





(Below) Reading High Key Clubbers and 
their queen, Faythe Phillips, go walking, 
while other members (right) are climbing. 
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TWO PRINCIPALS 


Srepnen R. Rutu, Exeter Township High School 


@eeKey Club helps to develop boys and to make 
men out of them—men capable of handling 
responsibility who possess personal, school, 
and community pride. 

“In general our Key Clubbers are not the 
type who associate as a clique in school. 

They have a purpose and they fulfill it. They 
are good mixers. The faculty advisor has a lot 
to do with that. 

“They are always available when I need them 
for special activities. They come in and say, 
‘Mr. Ruth, is there anything we can do for you?’ 
Awhile back we needed a school sign for the 
highway, but couldn’t put one up because 
of an ordinance against highway signs. The 
boys saw the right people in the township 


government and obtained clearance. 9® 


Levan P. Smitn, Reading High School 


@@The Key Clubbers do an excellent job, 

but sometimes I have trouble keeping their flow 
of exuberance within its proper channel. 

They want to do everything. 

“I have no compunction about saying that Key 
Club is one of the finest organizations we have. 
Every Key Clubber belongs to other 
organizations. There are Key Clubbers who, if 
they became greasy grinds, could become 
great academicians. But they will be better 
men because of their 80 per cent— 

20 per cent balance. 9® 
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A PARENT 


Ratpu Neroic, father of Jim Neidig, a senior and Key Clubber at Reading High 
School 


@@He has been warned that if he doesn’t keep up with 

his schoolwork, he will have to drop Key Club. But he seems to get 
more homework and Key Club work done, too. He’s always 

working for someone. @® 


A FACULTY Bup SHANK, mathematics teacher, Exeter Township High School 


ADVISOR @@Our club meets every Thursday night. I spend about 
twelve hours a week with Key Club, thirty-four 
hours teaching. 
“Each year we get about twenty-five applicants for 
the club. We can only take ten to twelve. Applicants are 
judged on two counts: (1) What can 
the club do for the boy (in terms of scholarship, 
say)? and (2) What can the boy do for the club (will he 
be a worker)? These questions are asked, of course, 
after we have checked their scholastic records, and they 
have met personally with the Key Club officers. As far 
as I know, the boys who haven't been picked seem to feel 
that the Key Clubbers have done a fair job. 
Some boys apply more than once. We have three seniors 
who are new members. I haven’t run into any 
disgruntled boys, just one or two disgruntled parents. 
“It’s an honor to be in Key Club, and therefore it’s 
easy to convince a boy to produce. If a boy slacks off, the 
club board of directors either drops him or puts him 
on probation. We'll also drop him if his grades are 
consistently low. First, though, we'll find out from his 
teachers what his troubles are, then help him or give him 
extra work. Our club’s members have a B to B-minus 
average. Three are straight-A students. Last year 
one graduate:went to Princeton, one to Lafayette, and two 
to Penn State on scholarships.®9® 








A TEACHER Joserpn PLanK, Reading High School 







@e@We teachers appreciate having Key Clubbers. They go out 
into the community and meet people, giving a fine impression of 






the high school. I've never seen a Key Club group that turned 






up their noses at a project because it was too difficult or 






not very rewarding. 
“I've seen changes take place in members from September 
to June that are amazing. Most Key Clubbers are aware that 








they have an obligation to live up to something. They have to 






meet deadlines, keep promises. Maybe they learn not to 



















promise too much. That's a good thing, too. @® 


A @e@First, to get a Key Club organized you must get the cooperation of 
the high school principal. We tried to put a Key Club int b 
KIWANIAN te nign § 0 ote 7 Oo pu y uo into a near wit | 
school, but the principal said the school already had too many activities 
so we dropped the idea. There’s no point adding a club when it 


Dr. DANIE! es ss 
will drain off membership of existing clubs and take over activities 


B. SHIRK 
co-chairman, 4lready being performed. 
Committee on “Second, you need a top flight faculty advisor, one who has an 
Me. tye honest and sincere interest in the boys and who is willing to work 
of Reading with them. Without such a man, the boys simply will not put forth 
the required effort. 
“Finally, the new Key Club should be encouraged to find a good-sized 
project from which they can realize a little money for financial security. 
“Given these elements, plus the continuing interest of the Kiwanis 


club, any Key Club should prosper. @® 


Meeting on Key Club business are Donald Shirk and Ernest of. the Exeter Key Club (left); and Dale Heckman, presi- 
Gibble, co-chairmen of the Kiwanis Club of Reading’s Com- dent of the Reading Key Club (right). In foreground is 
mittee on Key Club (center, at table); Ed Smith, president J. C. Mumma, past president, Kiwanis Club of Reading. 















A boy called “Rusty” 


OHN Russet TAYLor, Jr. was born 
J seventeen years ago in Battle 
Creek, Michigan. In expectation of 
red hair (there were redheads on 
both sides of the family) and to dis- 
tinguish him from several other 
variously related John Taylors, his 
parents nicknamed him Rusty. Now 
a junior at Walter Hines Page High 
School in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, where his parents moved when 
he was two, he is tall (6'3"), lean 
(165 pounds), and his hair is short- 
cropped and quite brown. But the 
nickname Rusty is still with him. 

This winter, friendly, soft-spoken 
Rusty Taylor visited Chicago as one 
of the delegates for the National 
Youthpower Conference, a four-day 
gathering for teenage leaders spon- 
sored by the United Food Industry. 
On the last day of the conference, 
after a round of speeches and dem- 
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By HAL HIGDON 


onstrations on food and nutrition 
and tours of Chicagoland food indus- 
tries, delegates assembled for one 
final session to elect a boy and girl 
to be named All-American teenagers. 
The girl chosen was Sandy Krebs, a 
shiny-faced grocery clerk’s daughter 
from Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania; the 
boy chosen was Rusty Taylor. 

The choice appeared to be a good 
one. Rusty Taylor seemed so much 
the All-American boy as to make 
even Jack Armstrong pale by com- 
parison. Among his accomplishments: 
class president this year, last year, 
and in junior high school; eagle scout 
with thirty-six merit badges and a 
Silver Explorer award; varsity bas- 
ketball and tennis team member; 
president of the North Carolina Stu- 
dent Council Congress; and a straight 


A student. He also wears in the left 
lapel of his Ivy League sports jacket 
the diminutive blue and gold button 
indicating his membership in Key 
Club International. 

“As a kid I didn’t understand Key 
Club’s aims,” Rusty told me as we 
sat in his hotel room two days after 
the finish of the Youthpower Confer- 
ence. His suitcase lay packed but not 
closed at one end of the room’s single 
bed. He sprawled over the bed’s op- 
posite end, glancing occasionally at 
his watch to make sure he wouldn’t 
miss his plane. 

“One of my older friends had been 
a Key Clubber,” Rusty continued. 
“By the time I was eligible to join 
he had graduated. But I figured the 
kind of club for him would be the 
kind of club for me, and I’ve never 
regretted my decision.” He was presi- 
dent of his Key Club last year, and 
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this year serves as treasurer for the 
Carolinas District. 

I questioned him about his plans 
for the future. “No definite plans 
yet,” he said. “I thought once that I 
might go into the ministry and I still 
may. (He teaches Sunday School at 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greensboro.) Whatever I do, though, 
is going to be some form of service 
work.” 

While we were talking, he reached 
the bulky briefcase standing 
next to his bed. He groped among 
papers and pamphlets: some, mate- 
rials obtained while at the Youth- 
power Conference; others, from a 
conference he had attended immedi- 
ately prior to arriving in Chicago. 
The Youthpower meeting had been 
sandwiched between his state’s Stu- 
dent Council Congress and a Student 
House of Burgesses meeting in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. One delegate 
would be present from each state of 
the Union and Rusty was represent- 
ing North Carolina. Though young, 
he carried a large load on his shoul- 
ders. 

I asked Rusty how he could par- 
ticipate in so many extracurricular 
activities, including trips around the 
country, and stiil maintain such high 
(With one year to go, he 
needs but one subject to fulfill his 
graduation requirements.) He 
shrugged his shoulders as though it 
were a question he had been asked 
“T'll study about five hours 
a day when I'm home. Our school 
has six-week grade periods so I plan 
my absences to fall in the middle. 
I'll be gone two weeks on this trip, 
but I'll have two weeks to catch up 
when I get back.” Although Rusty 
didn't mention it, I got the impres- 
that his schedule didn’t allow 
for time spent on street corners lean- 
ing against mailboxes or riding 
around town in convertibles looking 
for things to do. 

He finally found what he had been 
searching for in his briefcase. He 
handed me a small four-by-eight- 
inch directory containing the names 
and addresses of all of the students 
and teachers at his high school. The 
cover contained a Key Club insignia. 
‘Here's something we produced for 
the school,” he said, smiling proudly. 
“To me, Key Club is the greatest 
boys’ organization in the world.” 

Coming from the All-American 
boy, it seemed indeed a compliment. 
Two days earlier I had talked with 
one of the reporters covering the 
Youthpower Conference for his 
newspaper. “Had that kid spotted at 


into 


grades 
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During the Youthpower Conference, Rusty exhanged notes 
with other teen leaders; then, as Sandy Krebs and Rusty re- 
ceived All-American youth awards, our reporter caught him- 
self in the mirror as he caught another newsman at work. 


























the start,” he bragged, jerking his 
thumb at Rusty who was blinking 
red-facedly as photographers popped 
flashbulbs in his face a few minutes 
after his selection. “Walked into one 
of the panel discussions on the first 
day. Didn’t know a soul. There was 
this kid assisting the discussion lead- 
er. Went out of his way to tell me 
what they were doing. If all North 
Carolinians are as polite as he, it 
must be the politest state in the 
Union. I noticed a couple of other 
kids trying hard to be noticed—sort 
of campaigning for office even—but 
here was this Rusty kid just quietly 
doing his job. If they hadn’t picked 
him, I would have been disappointed. 
Just shows that these other kids 
aren't so dumb either.” 

I agreed and the reporter went off 
to file his story. Two minutes later, 
Rusty and All-American girl Sandy 
Krebs were rushed away to a wait- 








THE 


ing taxi by a perspiring press agent 
who straight-armed everyone out of 
the way. “Got to make a television 
broadcast,” he gasped in reply to 
pleas from photographers for just 
one more shot. 

As the cab threaded through Loop 
traffic on its way to the WBBM-TV 
studios, Sandy’s eyes welled over 
with tears. Rusty grinned and put 
his arm around her shoulder to com- 
fort her. “It’s not as bad as all that,” 
he said. 

“But I’ve never been an All-Amer- 
ican girl before,” Sandy wailed. 

Ten minutes later, Rusty Taylor 
was sitting beneath blindingly-bright 
lights while appearing on the Shop- 
ping with Miss Lee program and an- 
swering questions about his home, 
his school —even what he had for 
breakfast—with the poise of a Presi- 
dential candidate. The future seemed 
to be in good hands. THE END 
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CLUBBERS 
ON THE AIR 


Dave Shafer, then 

president of the Key Club of Wells 

High School in Chicago, 

talked about summer jobs for teen-agers. 
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HEY WERE as sharp a bunch of 

kids as I’ve seen in one group.” 
The man speaking was Chalmers 
Marquis, director of programming 
for Chicago’s educational television 
station, WTTW. The kids were Key 
Clubbers and girls from Chicago- 
area high schools who had just fin- 
ished an activity unlike any other 
they had attempted before—planning 
a television show, then appearing on 
the air. 

Putting Key Club on television 
was a joint effort of the station 
(which had wanted to do a show ex- 
pressly for teen-agers) and the Key 
Club members, who represented stu- 
dent leadership in their schools. Six 
Key Clubbers were invited to round 


Photographs by Mike Shea 








Visiting Chicago last year 

when the show was produced, Dave Sadleir 
of Sarnia, Ontario took part in 

the “press conference.” He was 

then president of Key Club International. 


up an equal number of leading girls 


to help organize the proposed show 
‘But,” said Marquis, “they provided 
the ideas. It was their program.” 

The ideas came forth during meet- 
ings of the students and representa- 
tives from WTTW and the Key Club 
General Office. Gradually sugges- 
tions were sifted, until a two-part 
program was devised that met ev- 
eryone’s approval. The first was a 
“press conference,” where teen-agers 
fired questions at the assistant su- 
perintendent of Cook County Schools 

questions about education and 
schools and about the teen-ager’s 
role in a perplexing world that he 
didn't make. The second part of the 
show began with a discussion by a 
girl of “what to do around Chicago,” 
a presentation designed to inform 
viewers about the cultural, educa- 
tional, and entertainment offerings 
available to the teen-ager for dating, 
using leisure time, or entertaining 
visitors. 

The show ended with a Key Club- 
ber talking about “summer jobs”—a 
timely subject on the May evening 
of the broadcast. He gave a student’s 
viewpoint of job availability, salaries 
to expect, procedure for getting a 
job, and the element of career tie-in. 

During the half-hour program, 
studio technicians handled lights, 
cameras, and microphones as cas- 
ually as they do every day. But the 
student “actors” also managed to re- 
main unruffiled. “They were really on 
the ball,” said Marquis, in praise of 
their poise and ability. Compliment- 
ing the adult co-ordinators as well, 
he added, “It was a good team effort 
all around.” 

What's more, an estimated 50,000 
television viewers had an opportunity 
to draw the same conclusion. THE END 
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I t’s getting worse, dear.” 

My wife had been standing at the 
front window for a full ten minutes. 
Now I knew why. I crouched a little 
lower behind the Sunday paper. 

“What is?” I mumbled. 

“The lawn,” she said, with her 
usual shattering directness. 

“Oh? Is that so? I'll have to get 
after it.” I turned the page crisply. 

She came closer. “What we ought 
to do is remodel the house.” 

The paper went down in a hurry. 
“What? Why?” 

“That’s the only answer I can think 
of to the lawn. Suppose we had an 
adobe hacienda, like in Death Valley. 
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According to a noted agronomist, four of every five lawns have the wrong grass planted in them 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 


Then we could plant cactus here and 
everything would match.” 

I felt relieved, but indignant, too. 
“Come now,” I said, rising from my 
chair and striding to the window. 
“It isn’t as bad as all that.” I pointed 
to a spot of green near the side of 
the house. “See, it’s beginning to 
come back.” 

“That,” said my wife, “is the paint 
you spilled when you were putting 
a new coat on the window frames.” 
She paused, but when I didn’t an- 
swer, continued. “Why don’t you go 
and see Mr. Wilkins,” she said, press- 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 





ing her advantage, “and find out how 
he keeps his lawn so perfect?” 

Grudgingly I admitted to myself 
that something ought to be done. 
But at the mention of Wilkins I re- 
coiled. That name is a bad word 
among the men of this particular 
neighborhood. 

Wilkins actually enjoys working 
on his lawn. He rises at daybreak 
to snip, rake, and roll—then follows 
the same routine in the evening. Carl 
Barnes swears that once he saw a 
leaf flutter down from one of Wilkins’ 
maples and Wilkins dashed out of his 
house to catch it before it lit on the 
lawn. Although Carl’s word doesn’t 
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usually amount to much, we all 
agreed he must have been telling 
the truth about this. 

I decided that if grass was ever to 
grace our front yard again I would 
have to approach its growth scientif- 
ically. Therefore, the first thing I 
did was send a sample of our soil 
to the state university for analysis. 
Then I borrowed several books on 
grass growing from the library and 
was amazed at some of the things 
I read. I learned, for instance, that 
grass is considered a very hardy 
plant. It will grow under all sorts 
of adverse conditions. I also learned 
that one species will grow two or 
three feet in twenty-four hours. 

“Why, those poor people,” my wife 
said when I told her about it. 

“How’s that?” 

“Imagine having to mow your 
lawn every half hour.” 

In a few days my soil sample had 
been returned by the university with 
a simple note. It stated there was 
nothing to analyze. My sample was 





























just pure sand, devoid of humus and 
obviously from some remote desert 
region. 

My wife was indignant. “Why, our 
lawn isn’t a bit remote,” she said. 

At the office I tried to explain my 
problem to some of my co-workers, 
but I should have known better. It 
appeared obvious at once that all of 
them had highly respectable lawns. 
Only Joe Mason had a solution. “Go 
see Ed Mitchell,” he said scrawling 
an address on the back of a calendar 
sheet and handing it to me. 

“Who is Ed Mitchell?” I asked. 

Joe glared at me as though I had 
asked who was Mickey Mantle. “Ed 
Mitchell’s the number-one lawn con- 
sultant in this country. He’s got seed 
that will grow grass on a concrete 
pavement. Be sure to tell him I sent 
you.” 

That evening I called on Ed Mitch- 
ell, who lived several miles out of 
town on a five-acre plot completely 
covered by battered old cars. I think 
Ed slept in a °48 Buick station 
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wagon. It seemed he was in the 
wrecked car business as a sideline 
to selling grass seed. 

I explained my errand and added: 
“Joe sent me.” 

“Who's Joe?” Ed demanded. 

I glared at him as though he had 
asked me who was Mickey Mantle, 
and explained that Joe worked in my 
office. Ed seemed to think this was 
explanation enough, for he sold me 
a bag of seed at a good stiff price. 

I sowed the seed, then relaxed to 
let nature take over. Finally one 
morning, some days later, I noticed 
a delicate green covering the ugly 
bareness. My elated shouts brought 
my wife to the window and together 
we admired the new look. 

“I must call Ed Mitchell and thank 
him,” I said. 

Other matters occupied my atten- 
tion during the next couple of weeks, 
but I did notice that the young shoots 
varied considerably in size. I at- 
tributed this to some of the seed’s 
having been larger than others and 





therefore capable of producing plants 
of greater vigor. Then one evening, 
shortly after I had come home from 
the office, the doorbell rang. Stand- 
ing on the porch was Freddie Wilbur, 
a neighborhood teenager whose anti- 
social activities at various times had 
resulted in my feeling a certain cool- 
ness toward him. 

“Say,” gurgled Freddie, a big grin 
smeared on his pimpled face, “do 
you mind if I get some more weeds 
from your lawn?” 

“Weeds?” 

Freddie babbled onward: “I got 
some this morning before you were 
up, and my teacher says they’re bet- 
ter than any other kid’s in the class. 
Do you mind?” 

“Class?” 

“I want some more weeds for my 
botany class,” Freddie explained, 
waving an eager young hand at what 
I had thought was an eager young 
lawn. “You’ve got the swellest crop 
of weeds for miles around. My bi- 
(see GREEN THUMB page 47) 
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Kiwanis 





"Action 


Fund Raising 


CHUG 

As rour KIrwanians winged home from a flying inter- 
club meeting about four years ago, their thoughts re- 
mained with a railroad train they had ridden a few 
hours before. It was no ordinary train: Homemade and 
miniature in size, it hauled youngsters around a park in 
the town just visited. It also raised funds for a Kiwanis 
club. While still airborne, the four members from Enid, 
Oklahoma began to see a solution to their club’s finan- 
cial dilemma. 

A few days earlier the Enid club board of directors 
had assembled some distressing facts. One was that the 
usual radio and television auction was out that year— 
prime air time would not be available. Another was that 
several youth projects would have to be curtailed if 
some means weren't found to raise funds. No one was 
willing to accept that alternative. 

When the inter-clubbing members returned and told 
of the train, others became interested. Members from 
the other club (Woodward, Oklahoma) were invited to 
visit Enid and describe their project. Despite the con- 
siderable investment that would be involved, the Enid 
club voted overwhelmingly to procure a train also. 

The project committee determined that the train 





A member drove a “golden spike,’ 
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’ dedicating the Enid, Oklahoma club’s 
“Kiwanitrain™” (below). Holding a microphone close by, a radio news- 
man caught the sounds for listeners. The train’s miniature track has 
a tunnel (right), which is also used to store the train in the winter. 


“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


should be purchased rather than built. Approval was 
obtained from the city to locate the train in a new park 
(which needed recreational facilities, anyway) and a 
lease was drawn up. The city also promised to do the 
necessary excavating, and the three railroads serving 
Enid agreed to build a trestle, construct a concrete tun- 
nel, and lay the track. Then the club ordered an engine 
and three coaches from an Eastern firm, and construc- 
tion got underway. 

Heavy rains delayed completion of the track, but by 
the spring of 1958 the last length of rail was in place. 
Club members had in the meantime held a candy sale as 
a temporary fund-raising project to avoid neglecting 
other club projects. Then the train arrived, and city 
officials joined Kiwanians and the press in celebrating a 
gala opening. The “Kiwanitrain” sounded its whistle and 
began its first fund-raising run. 

Throughout the summer, members took turns serving 
as engineer and conductor, and by the time the train 
was parked in the tunnel for the winter a profit of nearly 
$6000 had been earned. To reduce interest charges, 
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Even though spring comes early in California, the Kiwanis Club of Ocean Beach waits for March 
winds to hold its annual Kite Festival. Then kids with kites, accompanied by bands, parade through 
town to the beach. Kiwanians are on hand to pass out refreshments, help untangle lines, assist 
with repairs at the “kite hospital,” and give ribbons to the participants. This year’s largest kite 
had a question mark painted on it, since its young owner wasn’t very confident that it would fly. 


members added $2200 in personal loans to the club, and 
the note on the train was paid in full. At the end of the 
second season, the Kiwanians also had been repaid, and 
the club treasury held a net profit of more than $3000. 


Child and Youth Work 
GARDENERS IN MINIATURE 


DuRING THE SUMMER MONTHS, passersby in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio are accustomed to the sight of children 
lugging baskets filled with vegetables. No one suspects 
them of pilfering from gardens or blames their mothers 
for delegating the heavy shopping; the youngsters are 
taking home produce that they’ve raised with their own 
small hands. They are among the 200 or so boys and 
girls, ages six to eleven, that participate each year in a 
school gardening project, with aid and encouragement 
from the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland Heights. 

In 1951 the club’s Agriculture and Conservation Com- 
mittee, led then as now by John Kofron, offered to as- 
sist the eight elementary schools engaged in the program. 
The committee supplied pipe, hose, and fixtures for 
watering systems needed at five school gardens, and 
later extended water lines when all gardens were con- 
solidated into two areas. The club was spared expense, 
since John volunteered to pay all the bills. He also ob- 
tained quantities of fertilizer and straw to be used as 
mulch each year. 

In August, and during succeeding years, “Master Gar- 
deners” were chosen from among participating children, 
given certificates, and honored at a club meeting. For 
the past two years the season’s finale has been opened 
to all youngsters in the program through the staging of 
a “Garden Fair.” There the young gardeners arranged 
displays of their produce or flowers in a school gymna- 
sium. While displays were being judged, Kiwanians 
treated the children to ice cream and cold drinks. Rib- 
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bons as well as certificates were awarded to children 
whose crops were judged outstanding. 

The displays at the 1959 fair nearly filled the gymna- 
sium, and this year’s fair is expected to be as bountiful— 
barring the possibility of crop failure. In any case, young 
hands have already begun the season’s battle against 
weeds, bugs, and blight. 


Honors and Awards 
IN BEHALF OF BRAINS 


WirHIn the past few years, academic achievement has 
come into its own as an accomplishment deemed worthy 
of recognition. The practice of bestowing honors upon 
bright students is a growing one, and Kiwanis clubs 
have been helping to establish the trend: 

Recently the Chadron, Nebraska club held a banquet 
attended by 400 people. Guests of honor were the 107 
honor students of Chadron’s three high schools....The 
“outstanding senior” from each of the two local high 
schools received a Citizenship Cup and $25 cash award 
from the Saint Marys, Pennsylvania club. Then all of 
the two schools’ honor students were recognized at a 
special dinner meeting.... Results of the local high school’s 
testing program as well as grade averages were used to 
select honorees for the Hot Springs, Arkansas club’s 
“Academically Talented Student” project. Some thirty 
students were invited to this year’s banquet....The Ki- 
wanis Club of Louisville, Kentucky found its quarters 
too small for a recent meeting, so it moved to a ballroom. 
The reason: ninety-five high school students, selected 
for being semifinalists in the National Merit Scholarship 
program, were being honored by the club. 

The Hinton, Alberta club gave $50 to the best local 
student of grade twelve, as assistance toward college, 
and $25 worth of books to the best student of grade 
nine. Then the two scholars and their parents were 
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guests of the club at dinner.... Three other service clubs 
were invited by the Kiwanis Club of Delaware, Ohio to 
participate in honoring the city’s top students. Each club 
honored a student from each local school—seven guests 
per club and twenty-eight students in all. The young 
people were given certificates and were also asked to 
take part in the programs by giving brief talks....The 
Yankton, South Dakota club honored a total of sixty- 
eight sophomores, juniors, and seniors at a banquet. 
None of the students had more than one B among other- 
wise perfect grades....Gilbert Weldy is both high school 
principal and a Kiwanian in Crown Point, Indiana. 
When the club honored the school’s thirty top scholars 
from all four grades at a banquet, Gilbert enlisted the 
help of the school art department to design special place 
cards and certificates. 


Senior Citizens 
AMID PAPER HEARTS, REAL FLOWERS... 


VALENTINE’s Day is not only a time for Dan Cupid to 
fling arrows at young lovers. At Kings County Hospital 
in Brooklyn, New York it is also a time for aged tuber- 
culosis patients to have a party. Many of these people 
are homeless and may never leave the hospital. To 
brighten their days, the Brooklyn club and the Brooklyn 
Tuberculosis and Health Association last February as- 
sembled nearly fifty patients—all at least seventy years 
old—and chatted, sang, served refreshments, and pre- 
sented gifts 


{id to Students 
LESSON IN DEMOCRACY 


CrrrzensuiP can be taught from textbooks, preached from 
the pulpit, and imparted at home. But it helps to get a 
first-hand look at government—the institutional embodi- 
ment of collective citizenship. With this in mind, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Regina, Saskatchewan invited all clubs 
in the province to bring two high school students each 
to Regina for a two-day tour of the provincial seat of 
government. The tour included: a visit to the legisla- 
ture’s opening ceremonies, described and explained by 
an official; meetings with both the chief executive officer 
(the premier) and the lieutenant governor (the Queen’s 
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Semifinalists in the National Merit Scholarship program were honored at a banquet by the Louisville, Kentucky club. 
















representative); tea in the legislative library; and visits 
to other points of interest. The students were guests of 
Kiwanians for the night, and also attended a luncheon 
meeting of the Wascana, Regina club before returning 
to their homes. 






























Kiwanians and high school students, visiting Regina to 
observe the workings of the Saskatchewan provincial gov- 
ernment, met Premier T. C. Douglas (right foreground). 








International Relations 


THE WAY THE PUCK SLIDES 


ONE REASON why hockey is more popular in Canada than 
in the United States is, simply, more ice. Across the ‘ 
border, however, Livingston, New Jersey is not only 
far enough north for plenty of freezing weather, it also 
has numerous ponds. Youngsters get an abundance of 
skating practice, and lately hockey has been making in- 
roads as a popular high school sport. 

In Livingston, a group of hockey fans, Kiwanians 
among them, decided to promote Canada-United States 
good will and their favorite sport at the same time. With 
financial and organizational help from the Livingston 
club, the local high school arranged a match between its 
team and an amateur team from Toronto. As luck would 
have it, however, the weekend of the scheduled game 
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produced a heavy snowstorm up north, and the Toronto 
boys were snowbound. A substitute opponent was quick- 
ly found: appropriately, the Canadians of South Orange, 
New Jersey. Between periods, the Livingston club put 
a “hockey” team on the ice—protected with football hel- 
mets and pads—to do battle with brooms and a rubber 
ball against high school faculty members. 

The original plans called for a return match in Toronto 
if gate receipts were sufficient. They were; a week later 
the hockey team and four Kiwanians toured Toronto, 
watched a professional hockey game, and dined with the 
host team. The Livingston boys were billeted with their 
Canadian counterparts, and also got a sound hockey 
lesson in losing to the more experienced Toronto team, 
16-0. 


Junior Organizations 
DOLLARS FOR SCHOLARS 


Nowapays a dollar doesn’t seem like very much money. 
It isn’t, perhaps, to the individual who contributes one, 
but to Key Clubbers of Arcadia, California, High 
School, each “dollar for a scholar” that they collect is 





another step toward the annual $2000 scholarship 
awarded by the club to a deserving senior from their 


school. 
Early in 1958, the club ordered 10,000 decals shaped 


like keys and imprinted with the words: “I helped a 
scholar with a dollar.” Then they canvassed the city with 
a sales campaign. Some 2500 dollars were collected— 
providing not only the first $2000 scholarship but a loan 
fund for graduating seniors as well. Pleased with their 
success, the Key Club felt that the plan would work 
elsewhere, and they printed 500 brochures for distribu- 


Participation has steadily increased since the Audubon, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana club first sponsored a Golden Gloves 
tournament in 1958. Boys such as these two have competed 
under careful supervision, and several have become state 
champions. The club netted $2800 with this year’s tourney. 
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An industrial fair staged by the Central Collegiate Key 
Club of Sarnia, Ontario featured industrial exhibits, but 
“Sergeant Electro” of the RCAF stole the show. With the 
help of a live airman, the robot walks, talks, nods, and 
winks. Watching a “tune-up” is Ed Butcher, club president. 


tion at the 1958 Key Club convention. Later they ordered 
35,000 decals and advertised, offering them to other clubs 
at $30 per thousand. Before long they had distributed 
30,000 of the stickers—a potential $30,000 in scholarships. 
And last year the campaign in Arcadia was again suc- 
cessful. The club not only provided a second $2000 
scholarship and an addition to the loan fund; they also 
paid for advanced placement exams (part of the na- 
tional College Entrance Examination Board program) 
for qualified students. 


THE SOFT-COVER SELL 


WHat Books d’you read? And what about high school 
youngsters—are they reading worthwhile books outside 
of class? One way to encourage good reading, of course, 
is to get people into libraries and book stores. Another 
is to take the books to the readers. 

An English teacher in Buffalo, New York recently 
started a project that follows the second course. With a 
foundation grant providing bookstands and initial in- 
ventories, quality paperback books are offered for sale 
at nine high schools in western New York State. In each 
case the books are selected by the school rather than the 
distributor, and in one case—Lafayette High School, 
Buffalo—a Key Club manages the bookstand. The club 
chooses the books to be sold from a list approved by the 
board of education, handles orders and returns, and 
keeps records. For its efforts the club receives a 10 per 
cent commission on sales. 











The Vizcaya estate’s owner, 
James Deering, furnished his 
Italian palazzo with Renais- 
sance art objects. Finished in 
1916 at a cost of $16 million, 
Vizcaya covers 160 acres, 
including formal gardens. 


Miami-Miami Beach attractions promise Kiwanians hours of exciting exploration 


SIGHTSEEING IN MIAMI 


ANCIENT SPANISH MONASTERY, 16711 W. Dixie High- 
way, North Miami Beach. Stone by stone, an 817-year- 
old cloister was brought from Spain and assembled 
under the supervision of William Randolph Hearst's 
art agents. 


WAX muSsEUM, 13899 Biscayne Boulevard, North Miami 
Beach. Lifelike wax figures presented in carefully re- 
searched scenes from American history with the accent 
on Florida. Its forty-two dioramas range from the Bat- 
tle of the Alamo to the Yalta Conference and include 
informal groups of such athletic heroes as Jack Demp- 
sey and Babe Ruth. 


HIALEAH RACE CouRSE, Hialeah. Even in the off sea- 
son the track is worth a visit because of its flamingos, 
lake, and celebrated landscaping. Admission is free 
when the horses aren't running. 


MUSA ISLE INDIAN VILLAGE, 1700 N.W. 25th Avenue, 
Miami. Seminoles living in thatched-roof huts. Tight- 
lipped braves wrestle alligators and always come out 
on top 


PARROT PARADISE, 1901 N.W. South River Drive, 
Miami. Colorful macaws, parrots, and cockatoos per- 
form a varied repertoire of tricks. Other tropical birds 
lend theatrical talent but are there mainly to be seen. 


VIZCAYA DADE COUNTY ART museum, 3600 S. Miami 
Avenue, Miami. This Italian palazzo reflects the ex- 
uberant good taste of the late James Deering, whose 
home it was. Deering’s doctors advised him to retire 
from the Chicago farm implement business. In taking 
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the advice he embarked on what amounted to a new 
career: building Vizcaya into a pleasure dome of art 
and beauty, unsurpassed in South Florida. He scouted 
the world for the materials and for exquisite furnish- 
ings. An army of 1000 gifted artisans worked for five 
years to make his palace come true. It offers today’s 
visitor a memorable look at the high living in a truly 
great house of yesterday. 


SEAQUARIUM, Virginia Key, on Rickenbacker Cause- 
way, Miami. Man-eating sharks fight for food, friendly 
porpoises leap through paper hoops, and strange sea 
cows and sawfish put in an appearance. 


CRANDON PARK ZOO, Key Biscayne. Features a chil- 
dren’s zoo inhabited by friendly animals, which young- 
sters can pet. A major zoological collection. 


FAIRCHILD TROPICAL GARDEN, 10901 Cutler Road, Mi- 
ami. Eighty-five acres hold the largest and most com- 
plete collection of tropical plants in the United States. 
The gardens are named for the distinguished David 
Fairchild, whose study is on the premises. Signs urge 
visitors to walk on the lawns so as to get close-ups of the 
strange and fascinating plants from all over the equa- 
torial world. This is probably the greatest of all Flori- 
da’s great gardens. 


RARE BIRD FARM, US 1, eleven miles south of Miami. 
Uncaged rare birds and animals flit about. Specimens 
have been collected from all over the world. The first 
rocket space-monkeys make their home here. 


PARROT JUNGLE, 11000 S.W. 57th Avenue, Miami. Pink 
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flamingos strut; brilliant parrots fly free. The parrots 
are inclined to be a bit hammy and enjoy having their 
pictures taken. They also put on a tropical spectacle in : 


the open-air theater. 


MIAMI SERPENTARIUM, US 1, twelve miles south of 
Miami. The Serpentarium ships venom all over the na- 
tion for use in pharmaceuticals. Visitors are allowed 
to watch as cobras are milked of poison by W. E. 
Haast, who has been bitten so often that he has at last 
developed a rare immunity to the deadly fangs. 


MONKEY JUNGLE, US 1, twenty-two miles south of 
Miami. Joe Du Mond’s parents wouldn’t let him have 
a pet monkey when he was a boy; now he has scores of 
simians. Bulu, the 550-pound gorilla, is the largest, but 
most personable are the impish, tumbling chimps. 
Visiting homo sapiens are caged, and the monkeys run 


wild. 


ORCHID JUNGLE, half mile west of US 1, twenty-five 
miles south of Miami. A flower fairyland waiting for 
camera fans. Every lady visitor gets an orchid. 


CORAL CASTLE, US 1, twenty-five miles south of Mi- 
ami. Home of Edward Leedskalnin, who created objects 
ranging from exquisite figurines to a pair of nine-ton 
gates from coral and dedicated everything to his sweet- 


heart. 
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Young guests at Crandon Park’s Childrens’ Zoo are encour- 
aged to make friends with the inhabitants, chosen, like 
the tapir, for their gentleness; but at the Seaquarium, 
handling the inmates is a job strictly for professionals. 








PENAL REFORM 
(From page 16) 


convincing opponents of death sen- 


tences are psychiatrists. To them, the _ 


electric chair and the gas chamber 
are the highest expression of pun- 
ishment for punishment’s sake, a 
senseless destruction that offers 
nothing in return but disturbed con- 
science. Their most frequent argu- 
ment is that the death sentence 
doesn’t deter crime. They document 
it with the FBI Uniform Crime Re- 
port, which shows that of the six 
states that abolished capital punish- 
ment prior to 1958, all have much 
lower murder-to-population ratios 
than the national average, and only 
one—California—has an above-aver- 
age number of rapes. Some penol- 
ogists look for further evidence to 
Sweden, where the homicide rate 
dropped after the abolishment of 
death sentence, and to England, 
where the opposite happened after 
capital punishment was readopted in 
1948. 

Next to the futility of execution, 
members of the psychiatric profes- 
sion object to it as a hypocritically- 
righteous expression of unrighteous 
urges. Psychotherapist Dr. Frank C. 
Carpie, a leading opponent of the 
death sentence (or “legalized mur- 
der,” as he calls it), believes that it 
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is largely motivated by the ancient 
concept of vengeance, which extracts 
from the wrongdoers “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth.” What’s 
worse, he suspects that each death 
sentence is a throwback to the primi- 
tive belief that “evil” can be trans- 
ferred to a scapegoat—in modern 
times, the condemned man — whose 
destruction eliminates the badness 
itself. 

The father of psychoanalysis, Sig- 
mund Freud, maintained that capital 
punishment is based on a subcon- 
scious urge to kill; still others, in- 
cluding Dr. William A. White, have 
claimed that the “guilty” verdict is 
partly an expression of the juror’s 
insecurity, which he tries to allay by 
destroying the offender whom he 
subconsciously fears. 

For these and countless other rea- 
sons, students of the human mind 
since Freud’s days have fought for 
abolishment of the death sentence. 
Some enlarged their objections to 
include other forms of punishment, 
and a few of the boldest thinkers in 
the profession have turned their 
backs on retribution of any sort. The 
leading spirit of the last group is the 
seventy-three-year-old, Vienna- 
educated Dr. Karpman, who has 
spent forty years studying crimi- 
nality in cooperation with the United 
States Prisons Bureau. 


Dr. Karpman starts with the pre- 
sumption that no one is a born crim- 
inal. Criminality, he says, is an 
acquired characteristic stemming 
from an undischarged, long-smolder- 
ing hostility that finds release in an 
anti-social act. The hostility, in turn, 
he sees as the result of an unhappy 
childhood or of some shattering 
emotional experience. 

Whatever the reason, he believes 
that “every criminal is a mental case, 
because if he were normal he 
wouldn’t be a criminal.” On this basic 
doctrine he has built a school of 
thinking that holds that “criminality 
is a disease, and criminals can be 
cured.” 

Dr. Karpman’s ideal of cure rather 
than punishment for at least the most 
hardened criminals is still in the 
realm of a psychiatrist’s dream- 
world, shattered by such realities as 
a critical shortage of available psy- 
chotherapists and the cold attitude 
of many authorities. But so respected 
is the contribution of his profession 
to penology that even his admittedly 
extreme ideas are not considered 
fantastic. 

“After all,” remarked a prison offi- 
cial recently, “we’ve changed a great 
many views since the days of dun- 
geons and torture chambers. Who 
knows? His might be the voice of 
the future.” THE END 
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FIERY THEATER 
(From page 19) 


Hawaii's volcanoes, Madam Pele. 
The offering was a lei of ohelo ber- 
ries—and a bottle of gin. Uncle 
George seemed to have been shrewd 
in his choice of gifts. The volcano 
erupted the very next day. Sight- 
seers rushed to the scene, and every 
room in Uncle George’s hotel was 
promptly filled. 

Like most of nature’s forces, the 
Hawaiian volcanoes have produced 
their own works of art. One example 
is the “lava-trees” to be found on 
the islands. These are hollow pillars 
of solidified lava that were formed 
around tree trunks when volcanic 
eruptions sent streams of red-hot 
lava flooding through forests. The 
burning lava encircled the tree 
trunks, which were then burnt to 
ashes. As the lava cooled, it pre- 
served the shapes of the trees. 

Hawaii's second largest volcano, 
Kilauea, produces even fancier pieces 
of artwork. Some of its lava has 
emerged in the form of thin stream- 
ers, which have been given the name 
“Pele’s hair.” 

In other moods Kilauea has been 
far less winsome. In an eruption in 
1924 her behavior was that of the 
most temperamental of prima don- 
nas. She shot huge showers of mud, 
gravel, and boulders into the sky. At 
one point in her tantrum she heaved 
a fourteen-ton block of stone into the 
air. It fell back into the crater. Later, 
she did better with an eight-ton block. 
She hurled it a mile. 

Bringing an erupting volcano 
under control is not easy, but it has 
been done. On November 27, 1935, a 
river of lava began pouring from 
a vent that had been opened on the 
slope of Mauna Loa. It rushed to- 
ward the coast at better than a mile 
a day—not only toward the coast, 
but directly toward the harbor city 
of Hilo. If the lava stream could not 
be stopped, Hilo would be wiped out. 

US Army engineers hastily con- 
ferred with Dr. Jaggar of the Ha- 
waiian Volcano Observatory. Dr. 
Jaggar suggested that planes be sent 
up to drop bombs in the lava vent. 
His theory was that cool air, rushing 
into the holes blasted by the bombs, 
might solidify enough of the lava to 
plug up the vent and dam the lava 
flow. It was a novel idea and there 
was no certainty that it would work. 
But no one had any better sugges- 
tion. And the burning river of lava 
was coming closer to Hilo every hour. 

At 9:30 a.m. on December 27, 
Army planes took off on their bi- 
zarre peacetime bombing mission. 
They carried twenty 600-pound 











high-explosive bombs. These were 
dropped into the vent from which 
the lava was pouring out of Mauna 
Loa. The explosions of the bombs 
sent fountains of incandescent lava 
hundreds of feet into the air. 

It was a _ spectacular fireworks 
display. Luckily, the bombs accom- 
plished something more important: 
they stopped the lava flow. At noon 
the flow was still moving toward 
Hilo at 800 feet per hour. By 4:00 
P.M. it had slowed to 150 feet per 
hour. By 6:00 p.m. it had stopped. 
Hilo had been saved. 

Mauna Loa’s sister volcano, Kil- 
auea, is a geological curiosity. Actu- 
ally it is a volcano within a volcano. 
Kilauea itself is a volcanic mountain 
with a crater a mile and a half in 
diameter. Most of the crater floor has 
crusted over with solidified lava, over 
which sightseers walk. But one part 
has remained an open vent. This is 
Halemaumau, through which Kilauea 
continues its eruptions. 

Sightseeing inside a volcano can 
have its lively moments. In 1919 Dr. 
Jaggar, with Mrs. Jaggar and her 
friend, a young woman, drove down 
into the Kilauea crater to study 
Halemaumau. They parked their car 
and began walking over the crater 
floor toward the great vent. 

Suddenly the ground began to 
shake under them. Dr. Jaggar turned 
around. 

“Look behind you!” he shouted. 

Between the party and their car 
a large crack had opened in the 
crater floor on which they stood. 
Forty or fifty small lava fountains 
began spurting up. Hot lava started 
to spread over the crater floor. 

“Out!” said Dr. Jaggar. 

But the only way out was across 
the lava crack. Dr. Jaggar looked 
down into it. He could see a river 
of lava racing in the depths below. 
Mrs. Jaggar took a wide step over 
the crack. Her friend tried to leap 
over. She landed on the crumbling 
edge of the opposite side—then fell 
back into the crack. Luckily she 
went down only as far as her waist 
and the Jaggars quickly pulled her 
up. Afterwards, Dr. Jaggar was fond 
of introducing her as “the only living 
woman who ever fell into a lava 
crack.” 

This young lady came very close 
to being a guest of Madam Pele. 
Hawaiian legend says that the god- 
dess of their volcanoes picked Kila- 
uea for her home and that its inner 
vent, Halemaumau, is her particular 
shrine. Through the ages of the 
world she has dwelt there, and every 
now and then she still sends upward, 
before awed spectators, a fiery re- 
minder of her presence. THE END 
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HANDICAPPED 
(From page 22) 


he said. He proceeded to untie his 
tie and take it off. Then he reached 
into his pocket and pulled out an- 
other tie. He put this under his col- 
lar and then, with his two metal 
hands, tied it into a perfect bow. 

The woman who had become dis- 
couraged at trying to iron with an 
artificial hand watched his perform- 
ance in ‘amazement. Then she said, 
“Well, if you can do that, I can cer- 
tainly learn to use my iron!” And 
learn it she did. 

In this woman’s case the question 
of employment in industry did not 
arise. But a job in a plant or office is 
what most of the employable handi- 
capped want, and they look on re- 
habilitation as the bridge that will 
carry them back into employment. 
For some of them the answer has 
been a job in a firm that employs 
only the handicapped. 


An ovursTaNpING example of such a 
firm is the Paraplegics Manufactur- 
ing Company of Franklin Park, IIli- 
nois. It was founded in 1950 by 
Dwight D. Guilfoil, Jr. who had 
been stricken with polio and spinal 
meningitis in World War II. Two 
years of hospitalization followed. 
This would have sapped the ambi- 
tion of most men. Guilfoil went ahead 
to establish and become president of 
his own firm, which today does a 
$500,000 business assembling elec- 
tronic and mechanical parts. The 
company has one hundred employees 
—all of whom, like their president, 
are handicapped. 

Another company that employs 
only the disabled is Abilities, Incor- 
porated in Long Island, New York. 
It was established in 1952 by five 
handicapped persons. Five years 
later it had grown into a firm with 
300 handicapped employees who 
manufacture and assemble complex 
electronic and mechanical compo- 
nents for industrial customers. 

Firms like Paraplegics Manufac- 
turing Company and Abilities, In- 
corporated are commercial’ compa- 
nies operating on a profit-making 
and fully competitive basis. They 
provide employment for handicapped 
workers who are past the rehabilita- 
tion stage and are able to hold their 
own with able-bodied employees in 
standard jobs. 

For disabled individuals who do 
not meet these requirements, a 
limited number of employment op- 
portunities exist in the country’s 
“sheltered workshops.” These are 
non-profit enterprises that combine 
paid employment with at least a 
minimum of rehabilitation activities. 
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One of the most elaborate of the 
sheltered workshops is the Altro 
Workshops in New York. Maintained 
primarily for garment workers who 
suffer from tuberculosis, Altro is an 
unusual combination of hospital and 
garment factory. A non-profit insti- 
tution, it sells its products at com- 
petitive prices. The workshop is 
under the direction of a medical 
staff. All employees are given long 
rest periods and other forms of 
therapy. Since their convalescence is 
the primary objective, they are al- 
lowed to work only to the extent 
their physical condition permits. 
Another New York workshop for 
handicapped people is the Mid-Hud- 
son Workshop for the Disabled. This 
non-profit corporation was estab- 
lished in 1948 in Poughkeepsie, 
through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Poughkeepsie and the In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration. The Kiwanis club raised 
loan capital of $3500, and IBM pro- 
vided the new firm with its first 
orders. In its first eight years, the 
Mid-Hudson Workshop had em- 
ployed ninety-two handicapped 


people. Of these, twenty-eight even- 
tually went back into jobs in regu- 
lar industry. 

For the most part, the sheltered 
workshops aim at returning their 
clients to industry rather than at 
providing them with permanent 
workshop employment. But for some 
handicapped persons, a job in a 
sheltered workshop is the only job 
he or she can look forward to. 

Setting up a sheltered workshop 
is much easier than keeping it going. 
Experts advise a careful study of the 
community before such a project is 
undertaken. A few years ago, when 
the Community Chest and Council 
of Peoria, Illinois was considering 
the possibility of a sheltered work- 
shop for their region, they asked 
Community Studies, Incorporated, a 
Kansas City non-profit research and 
planning organization, to make a 
study of the need for a sheltered 
workshop in the Peoria area. The 
result was a broad, thorough, and 
professional analysis that provided 
data for a sound decision. 

Overall, long-range improvement 
of the handicapped-worker situation 

(see HANDICAPPED page 46) 
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..-Earn $10,000 Take Home 
As Own Boss In Own Business 
Here’s the Same Opening for You, Too 


The truth is, his wife had as much to do 
with it as he did. She made him write to 
us. He checked several Dairy Dan Dealers 
personally (there are 221 success stories in 
the great Dairy Dan Family in 23 states 
and Canada). 

And he proved those $100 and $145 and 
$190 days on his own exclusive route ter- 
ritory averaged out $10,000 a year plus in 
a Dairy Dan Mobile Unit selling what's 
become America’s most wanted soft ice 
cream. 

But Dairy Dan has 3 secrets nobody can 
match—best product, best equipment, best 
training—that’s why every single Dairy Dan 
Owner is a big solid, year-after-year suc- 


cess. 
big paying route territories open and get 
. the facts on the 
Plan or, better still, 
~ phone us. 
INCORPORATED 
Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Write today while we still have some fine, 
Dairy Dan Co-o 
DAIRY DAN 
Dept. 178 Valley 4-3591 








WHEREVER CHILDREN PLAY... 


Safely! 


THE ABOREATION sine 
For complete, wee Catalog, write: 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. K-660—724 W. 8th St.—Anderson, Ind. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 

















FOLD- KING 


WO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MPSONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs. etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes 

BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 
Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our S2nd year 


THE MONROE CO., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowe 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


» Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


* Simple to Operate — Type or Write on 


Cards, Snap in Grooves 


Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


» Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price 549% with cards 








FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-30 
Without Obligation 








Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis Tues. 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER- PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWiLER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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HANDICAPPED 
(From page 45) 


can develop indirectly from commu- 
nity services that are dedicated to 
accident prevention and the building 
of health. Most physical handicaps 
result from accident or disease. Pre- 
venting the occurrence of disabilities 
is, in the long run, the best way of 
solving the handicapped-worker 
problem for the future. 

Another direction of attack on the 
problem is through improved and 
broadened education. A well-edu- 
cated man or woman who becomes 
disabled has better prospects for re- 
gaining independence than has a 
poorly educated one. One man was 
past fifty when a stroke impaired his 
speech and his entire left side. He 
was left unfitted for his former work, 
but after months of rehabilitation he 
was able to get a job as a bookkeeper 
in a large insurance company. If this 
man had had only a minimum edu- 
cation, his disability would certainly 
have left him with a much lower em- 
ployment potential than he proved 
to have. 

There are many handicapped per- 
sons who do not need jobs, and there 
are many others who are too severe- 
ly handicapped to be employable. 
The remainder of the disabled pro- 


vide citizens with a choice between 
employment of the handicapped and 
increased taxes for their public sup- 
port. The first of these alternatives 
is by far the less expensive. 

The economic aspects of the handi- 
capped-worker problem are not the 
only important ones. To some of the 
business and community leaders who 
have dealt with the problem at first 
hand, the economic factors are sec- 
ondary. This point of view was put 
forth by John W. Evers, former 
president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and, since his re- 
tirement, president of Chicago’s Re- 
habilitation Institute. In 1956, in a 
speech on the employment of the 
disabled, Mr. Evers spoke of the 
dollars-and-cents aspect of the prob- 
lem. Then he went on to say: 

And above these economic considera- 
tions is the proposition that the handi- 
capped should be useful members of 
society and be assured of their inde- 
pendence, their dignity, and their self- 
respect. 

In the mind of the handicapped 
individual, the terms “useful,” “in- 
dependence,” “dignity,” and “self- 
respect” all together mean primarily 
one thing—having a job. And year 
after year, thousands of disabled men 
and women keep hoping for a chance 
to get one. THE END 
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GREEN THUMB 
(From page 37) 


ology teacher says he doesn’t see | 


how you do it. I found twenty-seven 
different kinds this morning, and I 
bet I find twenty-seven this after- 
noon.” 

It was plain to see Freddie would 
never amount to much. I weakly 
gave him my consent to gather all 
the weeds he wanted and urged him 
to bring his classmates. He did, and 
by the next day my lawn was bare 
again, but with a roughed-up sort 
of bareness that took a week to level 
off. 

My wife suggested maybe it was 
at last time to seek the advice of 
Mr. Wilkins, but I quickly changed 
the subject. 

A few days later a Mr. Sam Felton 
called on us. His green business card 
indicated he was in the landscaping 
business. Sam Felton guaranteed he 
could give us a perfect lawn. His 
plan, near as I could decipher the 
charts and diagrams, was to excavate 
to bedrock, then fill the resulting pit 
with varying layers of clay, loam, 
peat moss, fertilizer, and a special 
top soil that he had imported from 
India. The cost of this operation, Sam 
Felton thought, could be discussed 
once the job was completed. 

I thought otherwise, and it was a 
good thing I did. Mr. Felton’s esti- 
mate amounted to a full mortgage on 
our house and the sale of my wife’s 
jewelry. 

With my wife clutching her 
jewelry box, we defied Mr. Felton 
and he left with the doleful assurance 
that we would never obtain a lawn 
without his services. 

But I was determined to prove 
him wrong. The next day I visited 
a garden and lawn supplies dealer 
and explained my problem. I was 
informed that the entire secret of a 
perfect lawn was in having first- 
class equipment. I discovered that 
my lawnmower was of a design the 
Pilgrims had discarded before coming 
to America. I also learned that grass 
won't grow unless the proper sprin- 
kler system is installed. 

“But what use is all this equip- 
ment,” I asked, “when I don’t have 
any grass yet to use it on?” 

The dealer held up one nicotine- 
stained finger: “I’m coming to that.” 

He led me to the back of the shop 
and pointed to a huge pile of filled 
bags. “See that?” he said. “Best ferti- 
lizer in the world. Comes from 
South America. Grows grass on con- 
crete.” 

I shuddered. 

He pointed to another pile of bags: 

(see GREEN THUMB page 48) 
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For that NEW LOOK in your car 








* EASY TO eo 
INSTALL $ ll 
* DURABLE PP 
wasHasie * “O° 


Dresses up your car's in- 
terior. Washable, gives 
your upholstery long- 
lasting beauty & protec- 
tion. To install, simply 
slip over seats. In navy, 
blue, green, tan and white combinations. 

$2.98 for front split, or front or back solid. Set $5.75 
Add 25¢ postage or sent C.O.D. 

10-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

CRYDER SALES CORP. Dept. N-4 
BOX 79 WHITESTONE 57, N. Y. 








Coat 
of 
Armas 


for your family name 








Beautifully hand-painted, 
tastefully framed 8” x 10”, 
research report included, $15 ppd. 


D. C. Thorpe, Heraldics 
Box 464, Wilton, Maine 





The most fabulous advancement in gasoline 
engine starting power since the battery .. . 
~ THE RICH-START 
This 6% ounce power house emits a 
series of multi-spark instead of the 
single spark which cylinders normally 
receive from the car battery. RICH- 
START standard units operate all 
distributor type gasoline automobile 
engines. Now —quick sure-starting of 
automobile engines can be had even 
with weak batteries, poor plugs and 
defective plugs. A powerful start of 
any engine that operates on a 6 or 12 
volt distributor ignition system. 
RICH-START means less frequent 
battery charging, less frequent 
changes. RICH-START eliminates costly towing and 
troubles because it starts your car in any kind of 
weather. Only $10.95 ppd. Your money back if not 
satished 

EBONY SALES COMPANY Dept. K 

3011 19th Street Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


YOU'LL WONDER WHERE 
YOUR STOMACH WENT 


—when you relax in your 
SLIM-R® HEALTH BELT 


Take inches off your waistline, feel 
like you’ve taken years off your age! 
SLIM-R’s broad, powerful elastic belt 
ulls in sagging stomach muscles, 
olds internal organs in proper i- 
tion. Improved posture relieves back 
strain, clears up painful backache al- 
most instantly. No-gouge stays prevent 
wrinkling, rolling. Detachable pouch 
for easy laundering. Elastic fabric 


| 
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“gives” with body movement—no cor- 
$ 9K set-like pressure. 30-day money-back guaran- 

4 tee. Order today—next best thing to the foun- 
POSTPAID tain of youth! Send waist measure. Check or 
money order. $4.98 postpaid. Buy two—one for change- 


off—and get a third pouch support FREE. 





PIPER BRACE CO.., Dept. KW-60R | 
811 Wyandotte St Kansas City 5, Mo. 


PORTABLE GARAGE 


HEAVY GAUGE 
ML VINYL PLASTIC 
Former 
$g75 Price $10.00 
USE IT ANYWHERE 
® Goes wherever your car s © Folds compactly 
® Keeps rain, snow, dust, salt air, sun or sleet away 
®@ Protects your car's finish @ Durably constructed of 
vinyl! plastic that is long wearing and tough @ Nylon 
threads for extra security ®@ Spring-tite elasticized 
bottom, holds securely in all kinds of weather @ Fits 
all makes and els © Direct from manufacturer 
@ Enclose check or money order for $8.75 + 35¢ 
postage, or sent C.O.D 


EXTRA HEAVY PLASTIC GARAGE 


NEW LOW PRICE $10.75 A0dD 55¢ 
POSTAGE 

10-Day Money Back Guarantee 
Cryder Sales Corp., Dept. G-5 
Box 79, Whitestone 57, New York 











SUCT-DRY 
Only $275 


postpaid 
MEDFORD PRODUCTS, Dept. 2018, Box 39, Bethpage, N. Y. 


looded cellars, pools, trenches, 
washing machines, etc. Just attach 
with f garden hose to any screw- 
type faucet, attach another section 
of hose to the discharge end, turn 
on the water and it goes to work 
Mail your order today. 














GET BETTER MILEAGE ON YOUR ADVERTISING... 
More than half of the readers of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE are 
community leaders serving on local county or state government 
or civic boards or commissions. Of this group, 54% exercise buying 
authority and serve on an average of more than two boards. 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


i 
| Carat Brilliant | 
White Diamond | 
Lady's or Man's 









Saqlitaire Ring 


$395. 





SAVE % TO %! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 
Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 
if references given. Even appraise it at our risk. 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100,000 


en --------- 
EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION 
Empire State Bidg., Dept. 32, New York |, N.Y. 

Send FREE Catalog 32 
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FOREVER JUNE 


here once we traced our hopscotch squares 
And circled to the roundelay, 
Chokecherries have erased the yard 
And only squirrels come to play. 
Inside, where blackboards still exhale 
Their chalky breath on stagnant air, 
Where one forgotten pencil lies 
In dust beneath the teacher's chair, 
Bluebottles stagger up the panes 
To drone their old, sun-tipsy tune, 
A musty calendar holds time 
Forever still, forever June. 
And where I labored, tongue in teeth, 
To scrawl my one-plus-two-makes-three 
A pompous spider smugly flaunts 


Her intricate geometry. 


CaTHERINE CAMERON THAXTER 


PRAIRIE CHURCH 


hite-painted, bare, rectangular, 
It stands where prairie sun beats down, 
Bleaching the roof. The door’s ajar; 
Come in and breathe the homely brown 
Scent of virtue that bespeaks 
The Dorcas Ladies’ ministry 
Of naphtha soap. The pulpit reeks 
Of recent varnish, a homily 
In itself. And that frail balm 
Of June, gracing this rigorous air 
With mercy, floating like a psalm 
Above the gilded Mason jar 
Of honeysuckle—clearly, this is 
A golden text from ‘“‘Reverend Mrs.”’ 
Come in and breathe the mingled three: 
Here is the odor of sanctity. 


Vowna H. Aprian 
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GREEN THUMB 
(From page 47) 


“Certified Kentucky blue grass.” 

I sighed. “Maybe some day I'll go 
into the racing business.” 

As he punched the cash register 
totalling up my purchases and pro- 
duced a long white slip of paper just 
like when your wife buys a week’s 
supply of groceries at the super- 
market, I asked him: “Then you 
think there’s no question about it? 
This fertilizer and certified seed and 
all the equipment including the 
mower with the snowplow and ditch- 
digging equipment will do the trick?” 

“Absolutely,” he said without 
blinking. 

My wife was frankly critical of my 
purchases, although she admitted 
that the snowplow might come in 
handy. But she was suspicious of the 
fertilizer and wasn’t at all sure how 
the blue grass would go with her 
living room drapes. 

I debated whether to start my new 
lawn project before or after a plan- 
ned vacation trip. I finally decided 
after, and we departed for our lake 
cottage. 

After three weeks we returned 
home late one night in a heavy 
downpour and went straight to bed. 
The next morning I looked out the 
window to receive the shock of my 
life. Our bare, parched earth had 
been replaced by a luxuriant carpet 
of green grass badly in need of cut- 
ting. 

“I can’t understand it,” I gasped, 
but my wife did. 

“It’s perfectly clear to me that you 
don’t have a green thumb.” 

“Tl have to cut it.” 

“Don’t be silly. There’s no sense 
cutting off your thumb just because 
it isn’t green.” 

“I’m talking about the grass.” 

“You keep your thumbs off that 
grass,” she said with unusual firm- 
ness. “I’m not going to have it ruined 
again. I'll see that Freddie Wilbur 
mows it.” 

Under my direction from an up- 
stairs window, Freddie did a fair job 
of mowing our lawn. 


Tat eventnc, much to my surprise, 
who should come over but Mr. Wil- 
kins. It seemed that a large brown 
patch had developed under his pic- 
ture window and he wanted my 
advice. After he had humbly lis- 
tened to my two-hour lecture on 
grass, I sold him my South American 
fertilizer and gave him Ed Mitchell’s 
address. 

“Don’t forget,” I said as he re- 
treated down the stairs. “Tell Ed I 
sent you.” THE END 
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Granddad 


IMPROVES CIRCULATION! 


Doctors tell you that increased action of 
the main body muscles will instantly step 
up your circulation, If your circulation is 
sluggish, increasing the rate of flow through 
your arteries and veins will make you feel 
and stay more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation is poor, 
exXeRCYCLE helps the vital organs to function 
more efficiently, helps the processes of clim- 
ination and the removal of wastes. The 
normal heart, lungs and brain all benefit 
from stepped up blood circulation, 





SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 


Exercycie is so small, compact and silent 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 
Buy it on casy terms. 


AUTOMATIC EXERCISER 












For 
Grandmother 


NOW MILLIONS CAN ENJOY 


outhful enerey 
J after 35! . 


New, modern, electric exerciser keeps you Fit, Trim, Active and Youthful! 


It's no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there’s nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condi- 
tion, can, with the help of this wonderful 
automatic exerciser, simulate the fast, vigor- 
ous movement of the expert cyclist, runner, 
swimmer, rower or gymnast. Yes! In less 
than 5 days, you'll be doing exercises that 


Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer and 
more flexible without manual effort on your part 















Relaxed or active exercises! 


Exercyc ie is fully adjust- 
able to your present and 
future physiological needs. 
There's no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise 
with it. It builds you up grad- 
ually, allowing you to expand 
your activities as your mus- 
cles become stronger and 
more flexible, without ever 
exceeding your limitations. 





will simply amaze you, and at a pace that 
will delight and astound you. 

Send for FREE EXERCYCLE LITERATURE now 
and learn what tens of thousands of men 
and women know, that there is no form of 
vibrator, bath, massage, reducing or slender- 
izing technique that can take the place of 
ACTION OF THE MAIN BODY MUSCLES. Turn 
your spare moments into improving yourself 
physically and enjoy the many blessings that 
daily exercise can bring your way. 


Also distributed in Canada 





EXERCYCLE CORPORATION : 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Please send me at once, without 
cost or obligation, material on Exer- 
cycle, including articles by doctors. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss PLEASE PRINT 





Address, 





City. 





Zone State 
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